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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 





Number 35 of Harver’s YOUNG PEOPLE, 
issued June 29, contains Chapter Five of “ The 
Moral Pirates,” illustrated; a story by Mrs, 
LatimER, called “ The Old, Old Toad” ; an in- 
structive and entertaining article on the growth 
of flowers, with two illustrations ; a story called 
“ Miss Pamela Plumstone’s Piano” ; the first ofa 
series of papers by CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN, 
under the title of “ Old Times in the Colonies,” 
illustrated: “* How the Little Smiths Got their 
Fourth-of-Fuly Money ;” “ Mr. Martin's Scalp” 
—a very funny adventure ; the second chapter of 
“ Miss Van Winkle’s Nap” ; and many other at- 
tractions. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC NOMINATION. 

HE nomination of General HaNcock is 

the abandonment of what is-called the 

“fraud” issue by the Democratic party, and 

it seems almost as if the Convention had 

: decided not to treat the situation seriously. 

General Hancock is a brave soldier, who 

served gallantly through the war, and he is 

a gentleman of high personal character, but 

as a candidate for the Presidency he repre- 

sents merely the Democratic party. Mr. 

TILDEN was in himself the issue upon which 

his letter insists, and which has been made 

the paramount question in every Democrat- 

ic platform since 1876. If, as he alleges, a 

great wrong has been done to popular gov- 

ernment in his person, the remedy was ob- 

vious: he should have been nominated by 

acclamation. But practical politics are very 

illogical. It is not often that the excite- 

: ment and confusion of a nominating Con- 

; vention permit the nomination of a repre- 

pe sentative leader of a party, like General 
| GARFIELD. 

General HANcocK represents no policy, 
no principle, no issue, nothing but the party 
which has nominated him, and he will be 
supported by those only who think that the 
public welfare would be promoted by bring- 
i ing the Democratic party into power. Gen- 
- eral GARFIELD gtands for the best sentiment 
e of the party which has been es with 

. ; «. the p#triotiem, the intelligencefhe free in- 

Qustry, the“Progressive spirit, of the coun- 

Had try. General HANCOCK represents a party 
without a programme or a policy, and with 
the most damaging traditions. That party 

; has eminent leaders, but General Hancock 

¥ is not one of them. If he has views upon 

¥ ° : 

. public questions, they are not known. He 

: is, of course, wholly without civil experi- 

4 ence, except that of a military Governor. 

; He is a worthy gentleman, whose life has 
s been passed in the military service, and 
; whose election as President would be a leap 
in the dark. 

General GARFIELD, on the other hand, is 
not only a citizen soldier of distinction, 
3 but a statesman of wide and various expe- 
' rience and sagacity, of unusnal knowledge 
and tact,a leader of his party by signal 
ability, and a gentleman of unblemished 
character. If the office of Chief Magistrate 
of the Union requires civil ability and espe- 
cial knowledge, wide experience and cour- 
age, matured convictions upon public prin- 
ciples and policy, familiarity with public 
affairs and public men, as well as perfect 
personal rectitude, and intelligent sympa- 
thy with the ideas and purposes and tend- 
ency of a great political party, General GarR- 


angsty 


a FIELD is peculiarly the candidate for those 
t who wish to know what their votes mean. 
st General HANCOCK is the respectable candi- 
é date of the Democratic party; but how has 
me the Democratic party deserved the respect 
: ) or the confidence of the country ? 


MR. TILDEN’S LETTER. 

Mr. TILDEN’s letter of withdrawal was 
very characteristic, and its reception illus- 
trates the impression which he has made 
} upon his party and the country. The mean- 
ing of the letter seemed to be plain enough, 
q but the universal question was whether the 
: writer meant what he said. That was the 
: most significant fact about the letter, and it 
throws great light upon one of the promi- 

nent political figures of the moment. The 

4% letter describes Mr. TILDEN as he wishes to 
4 appear ; its reception shows precisely how 
; he does appear. He publishes a letter, and 
of’ apparently not even his political friends be- 
| lieve what he says, and there is a general 
| suspicion that the letter is a trick and a 

] “dodge.” This is a most startling evidence 
3 of the general impression which his career 
% has produced. Mr. TILDEN describes him- 
self as a simple and modest citizen attend- 
ing quietly to his political duties, and go ef- 
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ficiently as to be at last summoned by his 
fellow-citizens to purify the State adminis- 
tration, in which work he succeeds so sig- 
nally that the honest and patriotic people 
of the country call upon him to purify the 
national government with the same energy 
and success. Elected by a great majority, 
he is defrauded of the office by wicked men 
in power, and now points out to his fellow- 
citizens that if they acquiesce in the wrong, 
popular government is overthrown. This 
is Mr. TILDEN’s picture of himself and of his 
career. It is what he and his friends wish 
the verdict of history to be, and if it were a 
true picture, his renomination and election 
by a vast majority of men of all parties 
would have been assured. But his letter is 
an indictment against a nation. It is the 
allegation that if the people of this country 
do not elect the candidate of his party, they 
condone a crime which destroys free elective 
government. 

Now the picture which Mr. TILDEN draws 
of himself is to be contrasted with that 
which the experience and knowledge of the 
community in which he lives have drawn 
of him. For forty years a prominent Demo- 
cratic politician, and for some time chair- 
man of the State Committee of his party, he 
was distinguished only for adhesion to 
“regularity,” and was wholly unknown in 
“reform.” Chairman of the Committee dur- 
ing TWEED’s malign ascendency, he made 
no public protest, and gave his official name 
and influence to the TWEED mastery. Join- 
ing the movement against the TWEED Ring 
after it had been begun by others, and when 
it promised success, he was elected to the 
Legislature. Nominated for Governor, not, 
as he implies, by a spontaneous call upon a 
modest citizen eminent for public virtue, 
but, as is believed, and as circumstances 
indicate, by ordinary political intrigue, 
shrewdly using his opportunity to assail the 
Canal Ring, and circumstances and laws— 
not his own action in any way—reducing 
the State taxation, he succeeded, by the 
adroit management of skillful agents, in ob- 
taining the nomination to the Presidency. 
Violence and fraud apparently secured a 
vote in his favor in certain States whose 
laws authorized Returning Boards, under 
circumstances of which they were the judges, 
to throw out votes. Votes were thrown out, 
as Democrats allege, fraudulently. Mean- 
while Democratic violence and fraud at the 
polls were incontestable. Apparently the 
vote was honest upon neither side. The 
situation was critical and perilous. The al- 
ternative was simple—civil war or a mutual 
agreement. The agreement was made, car- 
ried out honestly to the letter, and Mr. 
HAYES was inaugurated. When all was 
thus happily and tranquilly ended, it was 
discovered that the intimate and confiden- 
tial but poor agents of this modest and 
quiet but rich citizen, who was attending 
noiselessly to his public duties, had been 
trying in every direction with vast sums of 
money to corrupt electors, to bribe and buy 
and snatch the Presidency in any way, and 
that their conduct being made known to 
the modest citizen, he nevertheless retained 
them, and retains them to-day, in his confi- 
dence, and in his letter actually makes a 
merit of “ refusing to ransom” documentary 
evidence—in other words, to buy the Presi- 
dency with money. 

This is the portrait which the general 
judgment of his contemporaries paints of Mr. 
TILDEN, in contrast with the pleasing pic- 
ture of antique and simple republican virtue 
which he draws of himself. His letter, we 
repeat, describes the situation as he would 
like to have it appear. But the facts are 
familiar, and the settlement of the election 
of 1876, instead of a proof of the dangerous 
tendency to condone fraud, is the strongest 
and most conclusive evidence of the ability 
of a republican people to dispose lawfully 
and peacefully of a contest which in other 
countries would have produced the most 
appalling civil convulsion. The assumption 
of Mr. TILDEN’s letter—without which it is 
meaningless—is that he was honestly elect- 
ed President, and defrauded of the oftice. 
And this fact, he assumes, is so well known 
to the people of the country that they will 
not deny it. He charges fraud upon the 
Republican members of the Electoral Com- 
mission and upon the Republican Senate, 
and he presents this deliberate, conscious 
cheating of the country out of the evident 
and conceded result of an honest election 
as the great issue of the contest of this year. 
Some Democrats are hysterical in their ad- 
luiration of this prodigious “state paper,” 
which is merely a plausible repetition of 
the cry of “fraud,” and the impression of 
duplicity or insincerity which it produces 
is & striking evidence of the feeling with 
which its author is regarded. It is a ery of 
“fraud” from aman whose confidential agents 
have been caught in the act of swindling, 
and who does not discard them. One of the 
most astounding assertions of the letter is 
that “through the whole period of my rela- 
tion to the Presidency I did everything in 





my power to elevate and nothing to lower 
moral standards in the competition of par- 
ties.” During this whole period Mr. PE- 
TON, Mr. SMirH M. WEED, and Mr. Manton 
MARBLE were among the most intimate and 
confidential agents of Mr. TILDEN, and their 
efforts to elevate moral political standards 
are notorious. Mr. TILDEN’s contest for the 
Presidency was one vast and prolonged in- 
trigue, much of which was degrading and 
demoralizing in the highest degree. A doz- 
en years ago, when Mr. GREELEY publicly 
called Mr. TILDEN’s attention to the shame- 
less frauds in the city vote which followed 
TWEED’s circular, to which Mr. TILDEN’s 
name was attached, Mr. TILDEN replied sub- 
stantially that he knew nothing about it. 
But he never condemned it, nor did he dis- 
solve his association with TWEED. It is not 
from him that complacent self-congratula- 
tions upon political purity can fitly proceed, 
nor can he rightfully pese as the exemplar 
of the outraged American principle of free 
and honest elections. The nomination of 
General Hancock withdraws Mr. TILDEN 
from public life, but he will hardly be re- 
membered as the model of republican virtue 
and simplicity which he depicts. 





DECLINING OFFICE. 


IT is a curious illustration of the universal 
belief of the falsity of politicians and public 
men that Mr. SeEyMouR’s explicit declaration 
that he could not be and would not be the 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency 
was received with such perfect incredulity. 
The more distinctly he said it, the more gen- 
eral was the smile or the sneer, and he was 
ridiculed for his persistency as if he were 
playing awkwardly avery transparent game. 
Yet of all public men in the country, Mr. 
SEYMOUR’s word was entitled to belief, be- 
cause he had shown his ability to maintain 
his resolution under the most trying and dif- 
ticult circumstances. In 1876 the Democrat- 
ic State Convention insisted upon nomina- 
ting him for Governor, and adjourned. A 
neighbor and a friend waited upon him, and 
besought him by every conceivable consid- 
eration, personal, patriotic, and partisan, to 
accept the nomination. But Mr. SEYMOUR 
was immovable. He said that he had plain- 
ly stated his determination not to accept a 
nomination, and if there were any difficulties 
consequent upon the total disregard of his 
assertion by the Convention, he certainly 
was not responsible. He would not be hec- 
tored or cajoled into acceptance, and the 
Cenvention was forced to re-assemble and 
nominate another candidate. Even his po- 
litical opponents could not but respect Mr. 
SEYMovR’s self-respect. f 

It is true that in 1868, when the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, of which he was 
chairman, had wrangled for some time, he 
was suddenly nominated, and accepted the 
nomination. But that was twelve years ago, 
and eight years before his firmness in regard 
to the Governorship. He had fairly earned 
the confidence of his party in his word, and 
it was not his fault if he was obliged to say 
at last with strenuous emphasis that he 
should prefer a funeral to a nomination. It 
is a favorite theory with many persons that 
it is the duty of every good citizen to accept 
any nomination that may be offered to him. 
This was, we believe, the feeling of Mr. 
GREELEY. But it is rather the duty of ev- 
ery good citizen to decide for himself wheth- 
er it is his duty to accept. Duty in such a 
case depends not only upon public but upon 
private considerations, of which the man 
himself is the only judge. Wedo not mean 
his duty to his family only, but to his own 
sense of fitness, and of all the personal and 
private facts of which no stranger can be 
cognizant. If it be found very hard to per- 
suade the “right kind” of citizens in a com- 
munity to take office, it is because the con- 
ditions of obtaining it, or the sacrifices nec- 
essary to a proper discharge of its duties, are 
made so repugnant. Geuerally to elect an 
honest and efficient man to an office is not to 
bestow a favor upon him. But itis so regard- 
ed, and whoever votes for him is thought to 
lay him under obligation. A gentleman who 
consented to stand for Congress in a hope- 
less district was constantly accosted by all 
kinds of voters who “ wanted something,” 
and who always prefaced their requests with 
the remark that they had voted for him, im- 
plying that they had now called for the con- 
sideration. 

In our communities, however, when an 
energetic and sagacious and able man con- 
sents to take office, the obligation is not his, 
but the community’s. He gives his time 
and industry and study to duties which, 
even when they are well discharged, win 
him more kicks than coppers. The public 
treatment of him goes far to justify the 
public theory that he is in a menial sense a 
public servant, to be kicked and cuffed like 
the servants in old plays. Moreover, the 
time that shoulé@ be devoted to public duty 
is largely engrossed by the selfish private 
pressure upon him to get placcs for other 





a 
people. The result is obvious. Elective 
offices in municipal and rural communities 
are constantly held by those who are unfit 
for them. No community and no citizen 
has the right to insist that everybody ought 
to accept a nomination, who does not per- 
sonally take care in every way to help fit 
men not only to attain but to administer 
public office. But so long as they are ex- 
pected to busy themselves about their own 
election, and to devote their public Position 
to private interests, the right kind of men 
will generally prefer to stand aside. Those 
who make nominations, however, are gener- 
ally of the kind to which office in itself 
seems to be the most dazzling of prizes, and 
who therefore can not believe that refusal 
to accept is anything more than the most 
flagrant coquetry—a trick to secure the offer, 





JUDGES AND THE PRESIDENCY. 


THE appearance of a justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States as a 
candidate for the Democratic Presidential 
nomination, with all the paraphernalia and 
all the conditions of a “boom,” is a very 
disagreeable spectacle. The preliminary 
canvass of a Convention for this nomina- 
tion is a business of intrigue and dicker and 
engagement which necessarily leaves a can- 
didate upon the bench covered with suspi- 
cion. The assertion that he knows nothing 
of what is going on is futile, because it is 
not believed, and because everybody knows 
that he will ratify such engagements as are 
proved to have been essential. Besides, the 
argument for his nomination is drawn large- 
ly from his political decisions, and nothing 
could be more fatal to an honest judiciary 
and to the public welfare than rewarding 
political or party service upon the bench 
of justice. The tenure of the justices of 
the Supreme Court is for life, as an indica- 
tion that they are beyond the ordinary po- 
litical and partisan arena. It would have 
been a most mischievous precedent if Chief 
Justice CHAsE had been nominated by the 
Democrats in 1868, as he ardently desired to 
be. President LINCOLN, in appointing Mr. 
CuasE to the Chief Justiceship, hoped that 
it would extinguish his political ambition. 
It was the one conspicuous instance in which 
Mr. LINCOLN’s singular sagacity was at fault. 
The general conviction that the late Chief 
Justice CHURCH, of New York, was always a 
possible Gubernatorial or Presidential can- 


_didate, undoubtedly seriously impaired his 


weight as a judicial magistrate. A politi- 
cian on the bench is not, in the proper sense, 
a judge. 

It is often said that JoHN Jay, when 
Chief Justice of the United States, consent- 
ed to be a candidate for the office of Gov- 
ernor of New York, and it is true. In 1785, 
when he. was Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
Mr. JAY was urged by General SCHUYLER 
to accept a nomination for Governor, but 
he declined, upon the ground that he ought 
not to leave the service of Congress, which 
had been so friendly to him, even for a more 
splendid station. But he said that when 
a change in the State government should 
seem to be necessary, and the good expected 
from it seemed to be dependent upon him, 
he should think it to be his duty to accept. 
In February, 1792, many Federalists in New 
York were of opinion that the emergency 
contemplated by Mr. Jay had arisen. He 
was now Chief Justice of the United States, 
and at first declined to accept the State 
nomination. But he finally yielded, upon 
the principle announced by him in 1785, that 
“a good citizen ought cheerfully to take 
any station which his country on such ~ 
casions may think proper to assign him. 
He was defeated in 1792; but in 1795, while 
in England negotiating the treaty, he was 
again nominated, and elected, arriving 12 
New York two days after the result was de- 
clared. He resigned the Chief Justicesbip, 
and became one of the best of Governors. 

The example of JoHN Jay is the most 
powerful and persuasive that could be urged, 
and were every judge like JoHN Jay, we 
might be content to leave the decision to 
his own sense of duty. But his action was 
undoubtedly the result of an erroneous J udg- 
ment. He was elected by a large majority, 
and any other eminent Federalist could have 
been chosen Governor; Jay would have re- 
mained in the place for which he was 80 
singularly fitted, and which he preferred ; 
the dangerous example would have been 
avoided, and small judges and their hench- 
men could not have protected their intrigues 
with the name of a great judge and a great 
man. The other instances that have been 
cited of judges negotiating treaties are not 
relevant. The qualities essential to a skill- 
ful negotiator may be often found in a judge, 
and he is not elected by an appeal to popu- 
lar party passion, but he is appointed upon 
grounds of fitness. Chief Justice JaY and 


Mr. Justice NELSON are satisfactory illustra- 
tions of such appointment. But they would 
not be precedents for the Presidential can- 
didature of a justice of the Supreme Court. 
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LOOK OUT FOR THE ELECTORS. 


THE present Democratic Congress will 
count the electoral vote, and it will count 
it undoubtedly according to some regula- 
tion of the kind proposed by the MORGAN 
resolution. That resolution provides that. 
when the two Houses meet for the count, 
the list of electors in every State shall be 
read, and objections may be made to any 
individual elector. As the election will 
be very close, a few changes among the 
electors would determine the result. This 
is especially to be remembered in New York, 
because this is the battle-ground. As goes 
New York this year, so goes the Presidency. 

It is, therefore, the duty of Republicans 
in every district to make sure that no valid 
question can be raised of the qualification 
of any elector. There is often very great 
carelessness in selecting candidates withont 
regard to their legal ability to serve. This 
was among the most interesting questions 
in 1876, and the GARCELON procedure of the 
‘Democrats in Maine shows what may be ex- 
pected in the electoral count. There will 
be a sharp inquisition for disqualification, 
and every technical and plausible invalidity 
will be urged. Town and district commit- 
tees and campaign clubs can not be too care- 


.ful of this point. The disqualifications are 


plain. “No Senator or Representative, or 
person holding an office of trust or profit 
under the United States, shall be appointed 
an elector.” No postmaster, for instance, is 
eligible. 
One great objection to the resolution of 
Mr. MorGan is its centralizing tendency. 
It enables Congress to do what should be 
done in every district in the country by its 
own voters of both parties. It should be 
resisted upon the general principle that 
whatever destroys local political responsi- 
bility is mischievous. 


. 





THE TRUE BASIS OF A NA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION. 


THE opponents of district representation 
ask what districts instructed for GARFIELD, 
and whether his nomination was not carried 
by the personal preferences of delegates ? 
Undoubtedly it was so carried, and the hap- 
py result is another illustration of the folly 
of instructions. But it is not a question fur 
the advocates of State representation, as 
opposed to the district basis, to ask, What 
State instructed forGARFIELD? And whatis 
plainer than that, if State instructions and 


unit rules had prevailed, a nomination would - 


have been made deeply repugnant to the 
great majority of the Convention ? 

The result at Chicago shows the danger 
which the Republican party necessarily en- 
counters when it abandons its fundamental 
principle of freedom. The Democratic Con- 
vention at Cincinnati naturally binds itself 
by unit rules and other chains, because it 
was always the party of slavery, and has 
been controlled by a military discipline. 
Thus thirty-eight of the New York delegates 
to Cincinnati gagged thirty-two. Here at 
once are seventy votes, nearly half of which 
misrepresent the opinion of the voters. 

The true and only genuinely Republican 
theory of a National Convention is that of 
a free assembly of representatives selected 
by district constituencies. In this way, and 
in this way only, the real desire of the party 
can be known, and the chance and tempta- 
tion of corrupt bargaining are almost re- 
moved. It is objected that this destroys 
the just weight of large States in a Con- 
vention. That, again, is a thoroughly un- 
sound view. Members of a party from a 
great State are entitled to no more weight 
than those from a small State. All are 
equal in the national party council. It is 
4 question not of States, but of parties; and 
it is obvious that if a great State, as such, 
should be recognized, the majority from a 
State which might not cast a single elector- 
al vote for the party might decide its nom- 
inations. The true position is a National 
Convention of free district delegates. 





A VEILED THREAT. 


JuDGE HoaDLey, the temporary President 
of the Democratic National Convention, 
said in his speech : “If beaten fairly, we will 
submit. I repeat we shall submit, and again 
Wait; but if again successful, no cunning 
device, or dishonest arbitration shall deprive 
us of our rights.” 

Judge Hoap.ey is a lawyer, and he has 
doubtless read the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States. He is aware that this is a gov- 
ernment of law, and that the law provides 
in what manner the question of success at 
an election is to be decided, and that it can 
not be decided lawfully in any other man- 
ner. The manner is familiar. The electors 
meet in their respective States, and vote 
by ballot. They send a certificate of their 
action to the President of the Senate. That 
officer, in the presence of the two Houses 
of Congress, opens the certificates. The 


votes are-then counted, and the person hav- 
ing the greatest number of votes, if it be a 
majority of all the votes cast, is the Presi- 
dent. In this way, and in no other, can the 
success of Judge HOADLEY’s present party, 
or of any other to which he may hereafter 
belong, be lawfully determined. Now when 
this process is accomplished, there can be 
no possible device or arbitration which can 
lawfully set aside the decision. What, 
then, does Judge HoaDLEY mean to suggest 
when he says that “if again successful, no 
cunning device or dishonest arbitration 
shall deprive us of our rights” ? 

These words mean, and are doubtless in- 
tended to mean, that if the lawful decision 
should differ from the party assumption be- 
fore the decision, the party would not sub- 
mit. This is either the merest vaporing, or 
it is a threat of revolution. Mr. TILDEN, of 
whom Judge HOADLEY was a supporter, and, 
we believe, an attorney, holds that he was 
elected in 1876. But Mr. TILDEN, at least, 
is sensible enough to know that his or any 
other man’s opinion of the result is not the 
lawful determination of an election, and 
that when Congress decided in what man- 
ner the votes should be counted, and rati- 
fied the count as made, its action was the 
only possible lawful conclusion. Mr. T1L- 
DEN indeed now says that Congress abdi- 
cated its duty. But sounder constitution- 
al lawyers than he are of a different opin- 
ion. He was much too wise to attempt to 
proceed upon his own assumption of his 
election, as Judge HOADLEY intimates that 
his party will now proceed under similar 
circumstances. But if Mr. TILDEN had un- 
dertaken to disregard the decision of Con- 
gress, and to put himself against the law, 
the country would have dealt with him in 
the most summary manner. 





JUDGE POLAND UPON GENERAL 
GARFIELD. 


Or all the testimony from political friends and 
foes to the character of General GarrigeLp—and 
it is universally an expression of the highest ad- 
miration and confidence—none is more emphatic 
than that of Judge Potann, the chairman of the 
Crédit Mobilier Committee, who recently address- 
ed the following letter to the President of the 
Republican State Convention : 

“ Sr. Jonnssuny, Vermont, June 22, 1880. 


8 
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always be safely trasted to nominate 
men. I only desired to have an egerensy to 
express to the Convention and to Republicans every- 
where my entire approval of the nominations made at 
Cc Probably no man in Vermont knows Gen- 
eral GarFreLp more intimately than myself. He was 
in during the whole of my ten years’ service, 
and for eight years we-etood together in the House, 
and ever on terms of friendship and yee Of his 
eminent ability, power in debate, and untiring devo- 
tion to public service I need not speak. long 
service and leading position in Congress have made 
him known to all the people of the country who take 
any interest in public irs. But our political op- 
ponents affect to question his personal integrity and 
— of character, and to base their accusation upon 
he evidence taken before a committee of Congress, 
of which I was chairman, known as the Crédit Mo- 
bilier Committee. Now I desire to say to the Conven- 
tion, and to all who may feel any interest in my opin- 
ion of General GarFix.p, that nothing which appeared 
before that committee, or which ap in r re- 
port, or any other matter or thing which ever came to 
my knowledge in to him, ever Jed me to doubt 
his nal integrity. I believe him to be a thoroughly 
u bt and honest man, and who would be so under 
all circumstances and against any temptation. The 
use that is being made of my name, and of the report 
of the committee, which was drawn by me, in my 
‘opinion makes it proper for me to express my_per- 
sonal judgment as to the character of the man. I ask 
you to do me the favor to communicate this note to 
the Convention. Luxg P. Potanp.” 





INFORMATION WANTED. 


Senator Epmunps is reported to have said in 
a recent speech at Burlington that the only seri- 
ous difficulty he ever had with the Hayes Ad- 
ministration was over the proposed removal of 
General Artuur. “I resisted the movement all 
I could,” said he, “and finally it came out that 
all the reforms suggested by the Administration 
had long before been made by General Arruur, 
and pigeon-holed at Washington.” 

The reform suggested by the Administration 
rested upon the principle that minor appoint- 
ments and promotions should be made upon 
proved merit, and not by political and personal 
favor, In his next speech we trust that Senator 
Epmunps will state the grounds of his assertion 
that General ArtuuR ever made, or favored, or 
recommended, such a reform. 





JOHN CARTER BROWN. 


Ar the late Commencement at Brown Universi- 
ty the Rev. Epwarp Everett Hate told a very 
interesting story, which was received with im- 
mense applause. It was the more interesting be- 
cause the gentleman of whom he spoke was the 
son of the old merchant whose name is commem- 
orated by that of the university ; and he was also 
the collector of the famous library, which is one 
of the richest in the world in the department of 

American history. Mr. Brown was, ia the best 
sense, a gentleman of the old school, belonging 
to the family which for a century has been hon- 
orably eminent in the State. : 

Mr. Hate asked who it was that put in motion 
the machinery which made Kansas a Free State. 











“That man’s name was JoHN Brown, a8 you re- 
member him. I remember him as Jonn CarTEeR 
Brown, of Providence.” He proceeded : 


“When the old abolitionists shrank, when they did 
not understand the issue, and thought it was madness, 
Joun Cartex Brown, of Providence, came to the front 
rank, and was president of the Emigrant Aid Company. 
Some years afterward he resigned his presidency, great- 
ly to the grief of the officers of the company, among 
whom I was a subordinate m. The matter was 
over, and he said he did not like to belong to a compa- 
ny that was winding up its affairs. That was, I think, 
in the year 1859. In October the other Joun Brown, 

pening to be in Virginia at the wrong time, fell in 
with people that did not like him, and he found him- 
self very unpopular. At the North there were plent 
of people who were ready to say that that was not their 
affair at all; that they didn’t want anything to do with 
it; that this was merely a mad fanatic. What did Joun 
Cartre Brown say? He wrote down to Boston: ‘ For 
God’s sake withdraw my gg ao as president of 
the Emigrant Aid Company. This is not a time when 
any man who is honored with bearing the name of Jonn 


chant in his palace bore the same name as the r 
wretch who was standing on the scaffold in Virginia. 
But the merchant in the palace remembered it, and he 
left that memorial for ity, and it is. his soul that 
is marching on where Joun Brown’s soul is marching 
on also. I don’t suppose there were a dozen men in 
the world who knew that story before this moment. 
I have always wanted an opportunity to tell it in the 
halls of Brown University, and I thank you for giving 
me that opportunity.” (Great applause.) 


It was this quiet, unostentatious, uncompromis- 
ing patriotism and devotion and energy so nobly 
illustrated by Joun Carrer Brown which subse- 
quently sustained the boys in blue, and made the 
Union the indissoluble bond of a free nationality. 





THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 


Visrrors throng the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art at the rate of more than six thousand a day, 
except on pay days, when the number falls to 
two or three hundred. The great public benefit 
of the Museum is as incontestable as the extraor- 
dinary interest and value of its collections.. The 
general expenses of the last year were more than 
$40,000, which shows how large: a fund is indis- 
pensable for a free museum, and there 1s no pub- 
lic object of the kind to which aid could be more 
wisely given. 

The proposition to place in its gallery the Asnorr 
Egyptian collection is one which we trust will not 
fail, The Historical Society, in whose building it 
is now deposited, will see that the objects of such 
a collection can best be attained in the Museum, 
where it takes its place in the historical sequence 
with the Cesnota and other collections. It is by 
the aggregation of such museums that the study 
for which they are designed can best be facili- 
tated. Pride of ownership or “ pride of place” 
is not to be considered, and intelligent public 
spirit ought not to hesitate about the- union. 

Strangers in New York will find no more de- 
lightful resort than this beautiful Museum upon 
Central: Park. 





STEPPING UP TO .THE 2 
‘ CAPTAIN’S OFFICE. 


Tue Republican Congressional Committee has 
again issued its requisitions for “ voluntary contri- 
butions” to the gentlemen in the various branches 
of the public service, and the requisition is ac- 
companied with the usual statement that there 
will be no objection in any official quarter. The 
committee omit to mention, however, that the 
President has condemned this kind of assess- 
ment, and has said and reiterated that no person 
in the service need feel under any necessity to 
give from fear of removal, and, so far as depends 
upon him, every person in the service may be sure 
that he means what he says. 

The committee’s requisition is confined to. the 
service, and kindly saves all trouble by specify- 
ing the precise sum which is expected. The cop- 
ies of the circular that we have seen request 
about two per cent. upon the salary. This will 
be followed probably by a State requisition of 
two per cent. more, and should an emergency 
arise, doubtless an additional two per cent., whol- 
ly “voluntary,” will be requested. 

All baggage is at the risk of the owner. Ev- 
ery man in the service must decide for himself 
whether to give, and how much. The opinion 
and feeling of the President upon the subject are 
perfectly well known. He does not wish to pro- 
hibit giving, but he desires every officer to de just 
what he would do if he were not in the service. 





PERSONAL. 


Tose who have read Mr. TREVELYAN’S Life 
and Letters of Lord Macaulay will be glad to 
learn that he has prepared a work entitled The 
Early History of Charles James For. It will be an 
attempt to combine history and biography, Mr. 
TREVELYAN holding the theory that past events 
are most likely to come home to readers of the 
present day if those events are set forth as they 
appeared to some prominent actorinthem. The 
period is treated as it presented itself to Fox 
and the évents as they group themselves roun 
him and his family, with fullness of detail pro- 
portioned to the part he tookinthem. The work 
will fill one good-sized volume, and will appear 
next October, by arrangement with Mr. TREevEL- 
YAN, from the press of Harper & BROTHERS. 

—Husert ERKOMER, the distinguished Brit- 
ish artist, is a Bavarian by birth, and has gained 
his fame within the short space of thirty years. 
His father was a wood-carver of great talent, and 
when HuBert was two years old they came to 
America, and lived here for six years, until the 
elder HERKOMER was obliged to seek in Eng- 
land a better market for his work. At thirteen 
Hopert began his studies in an art school, and 
gained a medal in his first year. 

—It is rumored that General Grant is going 
to England on a visit to his daughter. - 

—A correspondent, referring to the interest- 
ing article on “Summer Clubs in Great South 
Bay,” by Colonel T. W. Knox, published in 
Harper's Macazine for Jury, calls attention 
to the “Schuylkill Fishing Company,” which was 


Schuylkill,” in 1732, by a few of the original set- 
tlers, many of them emigrants with PENN to the 
New World. The gentlemen then composing 
the colony were of the first respectability and 
standing in society. The club bas been in active 
operation since its foundation. The ‘ Castle,” 
on the banks of the Schuylkill, with its dining 
hall and large kitchen, is still the place of meet- 
ing. No servants are allowed on the grounds, 
the cooking being done by the gentlemen. Mem- 
bers enter first as apprentices, and after a stated 
time may be taken into full fellowship. 

—Prince GortcHAKOFF, who lay for so many 
weeks at the point of death, still takes a lively 


-interest in the affuirs of the day, but he is unable 


to bear the least physical exertion. When he 
visited the Fishery Exhibition at Berlin, a short 
time ago, he had'to be lifted from his carriage, 
and on attenipting to move, with the assistance 
of a single servant, he literally sank to the 
round, and was obliged to have recourse to an- 
nvalid’s chair, in which he was wheeled round 
the building. 

—Texas papers say that the fund for the ben- 
efit of General Hoop’s children has reached only 
$17,684, and some of them intimate that it would 
be a thing to “go behind the returns.” 

—Wituiam H. Skinner, of Vernon, Oneida 
County, has given Hamilton College $10,000, the 
interest on which is to be applied to aid desery- 
ing students, preference being given to candi- 
dates for the ministry. 

— Vanity Fair (London) says that an amusing 
case of mistaken identity occurred lately in high 
society in the British metropolis. What Jeames 
would call ‘‘ two scions of a noble house” are so 
like each other that few people know them apart. 
The.elder was invited to dinner by a mother well 
known for her assiduity in hunting the heir. 
Knowing the trick, he sent his younger brother, 
who was received with honor, was placed next 
the daughter whose turn it was to try for a hus- 
band, and made strong running with her. Mam- 
ma was delighted, and he was invited again and 
again, in due time proposing, and being accepted 
with joy. Then came his interview with the tri- 
umphant mother, whose horror and indignation 
on discovering her mistake, in which it is said 
her ry shared, may be imagined. 

—Dr. MaGoon, of Philadelphia, has provided 
a $6000 scholarship at Vassar College, of which 
he is a trustee. 

—The French Academy has awarded the Mon- 
tyon prize to M. CAMILLE FLAMMARION for his 

ar Astronomy, as a supplement to which 
M. FLAMMARION is about to pubjish a General 
Description of the Heavens, by the aid of which 
“anybody may hereafter read in the heavens as 
he reads in a book.” 

—Sir Garnet Woxserey has been gazetted 
Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath. 

—Prince Wi..1aM of Prussia had his left arm 
wrenched at the time of his birth, and it has 
hung powerless ever since. He therefore does 
not shoot or fence well. He is thickset and 
heavy, with loose-setting lips, and is rather sen- 
timental of countenance. His chin is weak, 
while his nose is of the HOHENZOLLERN type. He 
plays a fine game of whist, and is a good waltzer. 

—Professor CRAWFORD How2.t Tay has been 
elected to fill the chair of Hebrew and other 
Oriental languages at Harvard College. The 
professor is a Southern man, who not long ago 
resigned the professorship of Old Testament 
Literature in the Baptist Seminary at Louisville, 
his interpretation of one of the old prophecies 
of Igaran having been pegnetet as tending to- 
ward rationalism by the officers of the juaaney 
and the Baptists of the South. He is distin- 
guished as a linguist, especially in the Arabic 
and Armaic tongues. 

—General GARFIELD in his school days used to 
take the part of ‘‘the member from New York”’ 
in the miniature House of Congress which his 
elocution class formed itself into. He is said to 
have enjoyed this exceedingly, and his oratory 
excelled that of all the others. He is remem- 
bered also as being at that time a really skillful 
artist. 

—The ex-Khedive of Egypt has lost several 
members of his harem by elopement during his 
sojourn in Naples, and has resolved to put the 
rest, if possible, in a place of safety. They have 
embarked for Stamboul, Turkey, accompanied 
by Repir Paswa. if they are not allowed to 
land, they will be taken to Egypt, and if re- 
pulsed there, they will return to Naples. 

—King Louis of Bavaria is an uncomfortable 
sort of aruler. He-has an unpleasant habit of 
rising very late in the morning, and not going to 
bed until the following morning, which involves 
sending for his secretary in the middle of the 
night to transact state business. The unfortu- 
nate official always finds his Majesty on the alert, 
and vigorous as a bird at,cock-crow. 

—Lord Rosgsery has stirred a tumult in the 
veins of ‘‘ WHITER’s,”’ the fashionable club of Lon- 
don, by introducing his jockey, Constasuz, to 
dinner there; but he is too great a favorite to 
touch, and the Duchess of Westminster had set 
the example by dining Ancurx, the rider of Bend 
Or, at Grosvenor House. ~ 

—Judge James GARLAND, of Lynchburg, Vir- 
o- has just completed his eighty-eighth year. 

f him a paper of that city says: ‘‘ He practiced 
law fifty-eight years, for ten years was Judge of 
the Corporation Court of this city, and for eleven 

ears was in public life as a member of the Leg- 
slature or Congress. To-day he is sitting and 
patiently trying cases and delivering mene 
—s t vigor of mind and considerable 
physica’ free.” 

—President Hixspaxz, of Hiram College, tells 
this little story of GARFIELD: ‘‘ GARFIELD’s eld- 
est child died in this house. It was a daughter, 
and would now have been perhaps twenty-one 
years old. He had just come back from Chick- 
amauga, and Stanton had made him a major- 
general. He was on the way to Washington 
and had no change of clothing. He bad not had 
time to get himself a new suit of clothes. You 
know well enough that be was not the man to 
take any vanity in a uniform. But when his 
child was dead, and he staid over for the funeral, 
he had to wear that suit with the major-general’s 
buttons on it. There was no photograph of the 
child, to whom they were both tenderly attached, 
and there being in the town a travelling photog- 
rapher’s wagon, he was called upon to make a 
picture of the little child after death. GarrizLp 
took the little creature in his lap to hold it while 
they made the picture, and he told me that when 
he looked down on the cold face of his child, his 
eyes fell on the. buttons of the major-general, and 
he thought how little there was in the honors 
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THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION. 


Tur Democratic National Convention, which 
opened its session in Music. Hall, Cincinnati, on 
the 22d of June, made speedy work of the selec- 
tion of its candidates, nominating both of them on 
the thirdday. General WinrieLp Scorr Hancock, 
of Pennsylvania, was ehosen on the second ballot 
for President, and Witt14M H.Enauisn, of Indiana, 
on the first ballot for Vice-President. 

The work of the Convention being so quickly 
concluded, the record of its proceedings may eas- 
ily be chronicled within brief space. The opening 
day witnessed an immense assemblage of enthusi- 
astie Democrats, who crowded the building, and 
waited good-naturedly for the play to begin. The 
Music Hall, of which an illustration is given on 
page 445, is a superb structure. . The architectur- 
al design is a modified, modernized Gothic; the 
material is bright cherry-colored pressed brick, 
with ornaments and cappings of stone, tile, and 
colored brick. The front 
approach is by stone 
steps to a stone plat- _ 
form, and entrance is 
cained to a grand vesti- 
bule through any num- 
ber of mammoth door- 
ways. The general de- 
sign of the hall, or au- 
ditorium, is unlike in 
many respects the av- 
erage theatre building 
or opera-house, but con- 
tains features charac- 
teristic of both. The 
seating capacity is about 
7000. There is noth- 
ing that might be called 
tawdry or meretricious 
in any part of the hall. 
The walls and ceilings 
are beautifully panelled 
with the wood of the 
common yellow poplar, 
which bears a rich gold- 
en color. The ceiling 
and gallery support — 
comes from twenty-four 
iron columns painted in 
a reddish-brown, some- 
what resembling iron 
rust; these columns all 
stand four feet from th 
walls, and consequent'y 
do not obstruct the vis- 
ion from any part of 
the hall. The chairs on 
the ground are divided 
into four sections, sep- 
arated by aisles five feet 
wide. In the west end 
of the hall is the ire 
moth organ, about 
so much has Been writ- 
ten and heard. _ It occu- 
pies a recess, and even 
then projects about fif- 
teen feet on the stage. 
It is about fifty feet 
wide, and is a perfect 
forest of pipes. 

The decorations were 
very showy. Stretched 
across the facing of the 
upper gallery was in- 
scribed in gold letters 
on a scarlet ground 
the word “ Welcome.” 
Two large flags, with a 
portrait of WASHINGTON 
where they joined, and 
some drapery in bunt- 
ing, comprised the dec- 
orations near the stand. 
From each window, on 
either side of the hall, 
from the entrance to 
over the stage, which 
was trimmed with ever- 
greens, were hung three 
great flags. Around the 
back of the stage were 
shields fastened to the 
wall. Just in front of 
the desk, and raised a 
few inches above the 
level of the floor, so as 
to face the delegates 
and be in full view of 
them, stood the nation- 
alcoatofarms, A por. 
trait of Jackson was in =| __ 
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adjourned for the day. On the second day the 


majority report of the Committee on Credentials . 


in favor of seating both delegations from Massa- 
chusetts, and allowing the sitting delegates from 


the Twenty-sixth District of Pennsylvania and : 


from the State of New York to retain their places, 
was adopted. A minority report advising that 
Tammany Hall should have twenty seats was 
voted down after an hour’s discussion. The perma- 
nent officers were then elected, with ex-Governor 
Stevenson, of Kentucky, as permanent chairman. 
When the roll of the States was called for the 
presentation of candidates, Judge Srepuen J. 
Fre was nominated by California, Hon. Tuomas 
F. Bayarp by Delaware, Hon. Wit1am B. Mor- 
Rison by Illinois, Hon. Tuomas A. Henpricks by 
Indiana, Hon. ALLEN G. TaurmaN by Ohio, and 
General W. 8. Hancock by Pennsylvania. The 
first ballot was then taken, resulting as follows: 
Whole number of votes, 728}; necessary to a 
choice, 486 ; Hancock, 171; Bayard, 153}; Field, 





the centre of it, and 
around the outer edge 
the word “ Democracy.” 
The State banners were 
uniform in style, and of 
neat design, the body being navy-blue silk, the 
fringe of yellow silk, and the inscriptions in gold. 
Across the main aisle, at the lower end of that 
part of the hall assigned to delegates, was a strip 
in blue with “Ohio Greets the Nation” on it in 
white letters, 

The Convention was called to order on the first 
(ay by Senator Barnum, chairman of the Nation- 
«| Democratic Committee. Judge Hoap.ey was 
“ected temporary chairman, and the rules of the 
last National Convention were adopted. On the 
call of the roll for the appointment of committees, 
when New York was reached, Mr. Joan Ketty 
drose and attempted to speak in behalf of the 
‘ammany contestants, whereupon a scene of great 
confusion followed.. In the midst of the uproar 
- chairman ruled that none but delegates could 
‘© recognized, and Mr. Ketuy took his seat. The 
"sual motion to refer to the Committee on Resolu- 
oe without debate, all resolutions regarding the 
platform, was passed, after which the Convention 
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tense. The Hancock banner was waving and 
advancing to the front, the band was ‘playing 
“ Dixie” and “ Hail to the Chief,” and the dele- 
gates were cheering and howling like lunatics. 
Siro Weep tried to get recognition, and when 
he did get it he changed the 70 votes of New 
York to Hancock. Rapid accessions followed, 
no man knowing how the vote stood exactly. 
When Ohio cast her vote for Hancock, the Gen- 
eral had got two-thirds of the Convention ‘and 
the nomination. 

The scene was then one of the wildest -uproar. 
All the State banners were waving and being 
massed in front. There was continuous shout- 
ing and cheering, and the band and great organ 
added tothe din. The chairman, after vainly try- 
ing to restore order, refused to recognize anybody 
until the confusion had been subdued. The clerks 
being unable to make up the lists, the roll was 
called a second time. The result was as follows : 
Whole number of votes, 738; necessary to a 
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ceived by the Democrats of the United States with 
sensibility.” 

When the platform had been disposed of, the 
nomination of Vice-President was taken up. 
Wittram H. Eneuisn, of Indiatia, was chosen by 
acclamation, Alabama making the motion, and 
other States seconding it. 


THE CANDIDATE: FOR PRESIDENT. 


General Wixrtsip Scorr Hancock, the leader 
of the ticket, like his opponent on the Republican 
side, is a soldier, but unlike him has never“been 
anything else. He entered West, Point when-a 
boy of sixteen, and from that day'te this he has 
never been outside of a strictly military life. His 
proclivities in this direction came to him natural- 
ly, both his grandfathers having been soldiers in 
the Revolutionary war, and his father having 
served in the war of 1812. : 

He is fifty-six years of age, and was born in 
Hatfield Township, Montgomery County, Pennayl- 

vania. He was pee 
ated from West Point 
in 1844 in the class 
| With lads subsequently 
| known .as_ Generals 
| Lonastreet, BeRnstpe, 
Hitt, McCLELLAN, 
Grant, Jackson, and 
|  Reynoutps. He was at 
once sent west to fight 
Indians; and later, at 
the outbreak of the war 
with Mexico, he went to 
that country and took 
part in several import- 
ant battles. For gal- 
lantry at the battle of 
Cherubusco, August 20, 
1847, he received - the 
rank of Brevet First 
Lieutenant, and was aft- 
erward «made Quarter- 
master of his regiment, 
in which capacity he 
served to the end of the 
war, Then he was as- 
signed to duty at Jef- 
ferson Barracks, Mis- 
souri, and served at dif- 
ferent stations through- 
out the West until the 
breaking out of the 
great civil war. Dur- 
ing this period of twelve 
years he was promoted, 
in the regular course, 
to the rank of First 
Lieutenant, January 7, 
1853, and Captain in 
the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment, November 7, 
1855. 

When the war broke 
cout he was on duty in 
Souther California. He 
at once-took a strong 
position -as a Unionist, 
and obtgining leave of 
absence, came East, re- 
ported to General Mc- 
CLELLAN, and was com- 
missioned a Brigadier- 
General of Volunteers 
by President Lincotn in 
September, 1861, and 
assigned to General 
“ Baldy” Ssurn’s divi- 
sion in Virginia. ° 

His service-during the 
rebellion was very active 
and important. In the 
battle of Warwick Court 
House he led his brigade 
victoriously, At Will- 
iamsburgh, where the 
rebels made his brigade 
a special object of at- 
tack; he led his men in 
person, and drove back 
his opponents, holding 
the ground until re-en- 
forcements made vic- 
tory certain. McCuxt- 
LAN telegraphed to Pres- 
ident Lincotn, “ Han- 
cock was superb to- 
day.” He met the ene- 
my again successfully 
at Golding’s Farm, Penn- 
sylvania, and saw hard 
fighting at Garnett’s 
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65; Morrison, 62; Hendricks, 49}; Thurman, 684; 
Payne, 81; Tilden, 38; Ewing, 10; Seymour, 8; 
Scattering, 22. The Convention then adjourned 
for the day. 

The third and last day opened with a sensa- 
tion in the announcement by Rurus W. PeckHam 
that New York had dropped Mr. T1LpEn’s name 
from the candidacy, and that her delegates would 
support Speaker Ranpatt. The Convention then 

roceeded with the balloting. The vote was as 
follows: Whole number of votes, 736; necessary 
to a choice, 491; Hancock, 319; Randall, 1294 ; 
Bayard, 113; Field, 65}; Thurman, 50; Hen- 


-dricks, 31; English, 19; Tilden, 6; scattering, 3. 


Before the result was announced officially, 
Wisconsin changed her vote, and cast 20 ballots 
for Hancoce. This led instantly to the greatest 
confusion. A New Jersey delegate jumped up, 
and changed the 18 votes of that State to Han- 
cock. Pennsylvania changed and cast her vote 
solid for him also. The excitement was now in- 





choice, 492; Hancock, 705; Hendricks, 30; Til- 
den, 1; Bayard, 2. 

The nomination was then made unanimous, 
amid great cheering. Speeches followed; Mr. 
Keity and Colonel Frxtows buried hatchets; 
and the band played “ Dixie” first, ‘The Star. 
Spangled Banner” next, and afterward “ Ameri- 
ca,” “ St. Patrick’s Day,” and “ Auld Lang Syne.” 

Then the platform was read, and unanimously 
adopted. It has fourteen planks, and declares 
against centralization and sumptuary laws, and 
in favor of the separation of church and state, 
common schools, home rule, gold, silver, and pa- 
per convertible on demand, maintenance of the 
public faith, tariff for revenue only, the civil pow- 
er above the military, civil service reform, a free 
ballot, free ships, and restriction of Chinese im- 
migration, The old cry of fraud is raised again, 
the administration of. President. Hayes is de- 
nounced, and the resolution of Sawvr. J. Titpen 
to retire from the candidacy for President “is re- 





Hill, Savage Station, and 
White Oak Swamp. 

For his services in the 
Peninsular campaign 
General McCiexan ree- 
ommended Hancock for 
promotion to the rank of Major-General of Vol- 
unteers, and the brevets of Major, Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and Colonel in the regular army. In 
November, 1862, he was commissioned.a Major- 
General of Volunteers: At South Mountain, An- 
tietam, Mayre’s Heights, and Chancellorsvilie he 
was in. the thickest of the fight, but he marvel- 
lously. escaped, his only wound being a slight one 
received at Mayre’s Heights. 

At Gettysburg. General Hancocx’s part was 
very important, commanding the rear guard as 
the Union army advanced. .General MeapE sent 
word for him to hasten forward atid assume com- 
mand at the front, although he was not the rank- 
ing general. When he arrived, General Reyy- 
oLps was dead, and all was confusion. Placing 
infantry and batteries on Cemetery Hiil, he iseld 
the position until Mzape brought up the main 
body and secured the battle. At last, just in 
the moment of victory, a ball from the enemy 
pierced his thigh, and he would have fallen from 
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his horse had he not been caught in the arms of 
a comrade. ; 

His wound kept him out of active service un- 
til December, 1863, when he was sent North to 
recruit for his corps. He went back in the fol- 
lowing March, and took part in the battles of the 
Wilderness, Alesop’s House, Spottsylvania Court 
House (where he captured Stonewall Jackson's 
old brigade), and Cold Harbor. For bravery at 
Spottsylvania he was made Brigadier-General of 
the regular army, August 12, 1864. — He assisted 
in/the assaults on Petersburg, was with SHERIDAN 
at Deep Bottom, commanded the Second and 
Tenth Army Corps on the James, and had his 
last fight at Boydton Road. After this, President 
LixcoLn directed him to organize an army of 
50,000 veterans, but the end of the conflict ren- 
déred their employment unnecessary. 

When hostilities ceased, he took command of 
the Department of Missouri, and in 1866 took the 
field against the Indians. In July of that year 


- he was promoted to be a Major-General in the 


regular army. In 1867 he was placed in com- 
mand of the forces in Texas and Louisiana, and 
from 1869 to 1872 he was in command of the 
Department of Dakota. He has since been in 
command of the Division of the Atlantic, with 
his head-quarters at Governor’s Island, in New 
York Harbor. 

General Hancock was married in St. Louis, in 
1856, to Miss Atuira Russet, the daughter of a 
merchant of that city. They have had two chil- 
dren, a son and a daughter. The latter died in 
this city, of typhoid fever, five years ago, at the 
age of eighteen. The son is a planter in Missis- 
sippi. 

THE CANDIDATE FOR VICE-PRESIDENT. 


The Democratic candidate for Vice-President, 
Wri H. Encuisn, of Indiana, was born in 
Lexington, Indiana, August 27, 1822, and began 
his political career, before he had attained his 
majority, as a delegate to the State Convention 
which nominated General T. A. Howarp for Gov- 
ernor of Indiana. His father, Major Exisua Ene- 
LISH, was a native of Kentucky, as was his mo- 
ther, formerly Manata Eastin, a descendant of 
Lieutenant Puitie Eastin, who served in the Rev- 
olution. After receiving a common-school edu- 
cation he took a three years’ course at South 
Hanover College, after which he studied law at 
odd times, and was admitted to the bar. 

Shortly after he became of age he was ap- 
pointed Postmaster of Lexington, and in 1843 
was elected principal Clerk of the Indiana House 
of Representatives. The following year he threw 
himself into the political canvass with energy, 
and was rewarded with an appointment in the 
Treasury Department at Washington. Here he 
remained for four years, resigning his office when 
TaYLor was inaugurated President, because, hav- 
ing supported Cass in the National Convention, 
he could not, he said, consistently hold office 
under his successful rival. In the Democratic 
National Convention of 1848, Mr. EnciisH made 
the acquaintance of Samugt J. Trtpen; in 1850 
he was Clerk of the Claims Committee of the 
United States Senate, and Secretary of the Con- 
vention which met at Indianapolis to revise the 
Constitution of the State of Indiana. In 1851 he 
was a member of the State Legislature, and in 
1852 he took his seat in Congress as a supporter 
of Frankiin Pierce. Mr. ENGLISH was a mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Territories, and 
as such participated in the debate on the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill. It is claimed that he, not Sena- 
tor Dovaetas, was the first to enunciate the doc- 
trine of popular sovereignty. He was elected to 
Congress a second term, against the Whig and 
Know-Nothing candidate, Judge Tuomas C. 
S.avGuTer, and continued to support the political 

measures of President Pierce during the Thirty- 
fourth Congress. His third term covered the pe- 
riod of the controversy respecting the admission 
of Kansas under the Lecompton Constitution, 
which he opposed until that Constitution (which 
did not prohibit slavery) had been ratified by the 
people. In 1858 he was elected to Congress for 
the fourth time, retiring in 1860, just as the se- 
cession movement assumed menacing proportions. 

He started the First National Bank of Indian- 
apolis in 1863, and was its President for fourteen 
years. He has been successful in business, and 
is reported to be very wealthy. He is a widow- 
er, his wife having died four years ago. She was 
a Miss Emma M. Jackson, of Virginia. There are 
two children, a son and a daughter. The former 
was a member of the last House of Representa- 
tives of Indiana. 





PURITY OF BLOOD. 
BY A FAMILY DOCTOR. 

I BELIEVE that from the want of knowing how 
properly to retain the blood in a state of life-giv- 
ing purity thousands die annually, and tens of 
thousands do not enjoy their existence as they 
otherwise might. Their name is legion who pass 
their lives, if living it may be called, in a condi- 
tion very far indeed from that of health. They 
have never much to complain of, probably, while 
on the other hand they never can boast. Their 
state is perhaps best summed up in the simple 
but expressive word “ middling,” which we hear 
scores of times every day. Such people are very 
easily affected by the state of the atmosphere and 
by the weather, and in nine cases out of ten they 
are rendered constitutionally weak, from the fact 
that the blood in their systems is not so pure as 
it ought to be. They easily catch colds and oth- 
er ailments because their bodies have no resist- 
ing power, being either insufficiently nourished 

or partly. poisoned by the blood that circulates 
therein. 

Of course there are a t many morbid con- 
ditions of the blood which may have been either 
acquired or inherited ; of these I do not mean at 
present to speak, but each and all of them may 





be improved by observation of the general hints 
I am going to give to those who wish to preserve 
their blood in the greatest state of purity. But 
here are one or two facts which no one should 
forget: any organ and every organ in the body 
will be rendered weak, inactive, and probably un- 
healthy, if it be for a time supplied with blood of 
insufficient strength and purity ; but even a weak- 
ly and unhealthy organ will begin to regain its 
strength and vigor from the very hour the blood- 
making process has been placed upon a purer and 
more healthy footing. This should give hope to 
many who may have been suffering long from 
chronic derangements of some internal organ. 

Now let us see upon what purity of blood de- 
pends. Asa general rule, blood is rendered weak 
and impure from errors in diet, and I might add 
errors in cooking or preparing the food that comes 
to our tables. I am not going to give the reader 
a lecture on digestion or indigestion, but I must 
be allowed to say that any one who imagines he 
can long retain health of body and purity of blood 
without paying attention to what he eats and 
drinks, and how and when he eats, imagines a 
very vain thing. We hear every other month al- 
most of new “cures,” as they are called, or plans 
of treating bodily ailments; we have cures by 
every possible kind of bath that can be imagined, 
and we have milk cures and whey cures, and even 
blood cures, any one of which may be good, bad, 
or indifferent ; but there is no cure to which chron- 
ic diseases and weakness or debility of any kind 
will more readily or speedily yield than the plan 
of living by rule, for the simple reason that it 
tends to render the blood pure and rich; and the 
reason why more cures are not effected by this 
means is, that the plan is not oftener tried, or, 
when tried, not long enough persisted in. 

I will now tell you of a few things which tend 
to render the blood pure and healthy. Rising in 
the morning at a reasonably early hour, and going 
out for a short walk before breakfast, does, pre- 
viously having bathed and dressed without any 
undue haste. The walk need not be a long one, 
and a glass of pure cold water can always be tak- 
en, just before starting, with advantage, or a cup 
of milk by those who are weakly. Seven o'clock, 
or earlier in summer, is a good time to get up. It 
is just possible, however, that when called you 
may be enjoying a sound sleep, not having rested 
very well in the first part of the night. If such 
be the case, are you to get up? Yes, get up all 
the same; you will sleep better next night. Se- 
cure yourself being aroused at a certain hour every 
morning by an alarm or otherwise. Early rising 
is a habit that is not by any means difficult to ac- 
quire, but it really is a blessed one. The walk, 
too, before breakfast may not be relished for a 
time, but it will soon be found to have improved 
the appetite. The breakfast on the live-by-rule 
principle should be a fairly substantial one both in 
quality and quantity. As to the latter, be guided 
by your own judgment ; there ought to be a sense 
of satiety after eating, but no feeling of fullness and 
no depression of spirits or sleepiness. The morn- 
ing meal, and indeed all meals, ought to be taken 
at the same hour every day. By getting up soon 
you gain many advantages, two of which are these : 
you have not to hurry through with breakfast— 
due mastication is the very first act in the manu- 
facture of healthy blood—and you can spare half 
an hour after the meal before going to work or 
business ; this gives the stomach a fair start, and 
enables it to do its work properly. If you have 
more than half an hour to spare, and letters to 
write, by all means write them, for the evening 
before retiring to rest should be a time of perfect 
peace of mind and repose of body. 

Those who are not very strong should dine ear- 
ly, and adopt the habit of having a rest in the re- 
cumbent position for about an hour afterward— 
the Spanish siesta, in fact. I do not think it does 
harm to sleep, but, failing sleep, one should read, 
and read a newspaper ; this requires no continued 
effort of thought, and if it should render the reader 
drowsy, he can place it over his head, and thus se- 
cure forty winks. Why a newspaper placed in this 
position should be in some measure a narcotic I 
won't pretend to say with certainty; whether it 
be that the slight crackling of the paper hides oth- 
er sounds, and that draughts are excluded, and a 
degree of warmth and retirement conducive to 
sleep be obtained, I know not; but the fact remains 
—it is. 

Now as the blood is largely composed from the 
food we eat, we should never forget what that food 
should consist of. It must contain a mixture, and 
no alimentary principle should preponderate. 
Some people are inordinately fond of certain kinds 
of food, and would make it a grand staple of diet. 
This may be bread, meat, or potatoes, but the hab- 
it of using a quantity of any one thing is one which 
must be got over. The blood needs nitrogenous 
substances to be converted into albumen and fibrin 
to build up the muscular and nervous tissues. 
Fatty foods are also wanted in due proportion ; 
they are essential to the maintenance of mechan- 
ical force, and to the heat supply of the body. 
Starches and sugars are also heat-givers. The 
purity of the blood can not be maintained with- 
out certain. salts; these are obtained from the 
flesh food we eat. Highly spiced dishes should 
be avoided. Tea and coffee and cocoa should be 
taken in moderation ; they are all refreshing both 
to body and mind. Sound sleep is necessary, and 
it should be earned by exercise. 

A person who wishes to possess pure blood 
must be as much of his time as possible in: pure 
air; he must avoid stifling close bedrooms as he 
would a pestilence, and he must take sufficient ex- 
ercise without fatigue. 

The condition of the blood depends, too, great- 
ly on the amount of food we eat. The rule as to 
this is that sufficient should be taken, but no more 
than will make up for the daily loss of tissue. 
Men who work much with either body or mind 
require more food of a flesh and nerve forming 
kind than those who don’t. Two conditions of 
the blood call for a word or two ere I conclude. 








The first is plethora, or fullness of blood, the most 
common cause of which is too free living. It is 
a highly dangerous state, and far from a comfort- 
able one; the blood may be healthy, but it is in 
excess. It often relieves itself by the bursting of 
small blood-vessels; this forms a safety-valve if 
the blood can escape from the body; if otherwise, 
it means death. A condition like this calls aloud 
for abstemiousness of every kind, for plenty of 
exercise, and the total avoidance of fermented 
liquors or alcohol, and the occasional use of saline 
aperients. 

Poverty of the blood is the very reverse of this. 
The symptoms are almost too well known to need 
description. The pale face, the blanched appear- 
ance of the gums, the occasional headache, the 
weakness of digestion, the irregularity of bowels, 
the nervousness, the general debility and languor, 
and the mental depression, all point to an impov- 
erished state of the vital fluid. . Here there must 
be a careful regulation of diet; excess of every 
kind must be avoided. The food should be nu- 
tritious and easy of digestion. Moderate exercise 
should be taken, sleep secured, and perfect repose 
of mind. Tonics, too, should be used. Iron is 
our usual sheet-anchor, and may be taken in some 
form for months. If an aperient be necessary, 
the following pill, taken three times a day, after 
meals, will be found very useful: it is composed 
of three grains of aloes-and-myrrh pill and two 
grains of the granulated sulphate of iron. Asa 
blood-purifier and nutrient I can not speak too 
highly of milk. 





THE LITTLE MAN IN GRAY. 
By MARY A. BARR. 


Tuere’s a little man in gray, 
That many a time a day 
Passes both up and down our quiet street; 
He stops at every door— 
The rich man’s and the poor— 
Then hurries on with quick unresting feet. 


He does not care to speak 
To men whom he must seek; 
He never heeds how anxiously they wait; 
He sees no watching eyes, 
No looks of soft surprise: 
Onward he goes like some calm careless Fate. 


Within his hand he bears 
A thousand hopes and cares, 
Sealed tokens for the young, the old, the gay; 
No word of Czar or King 
Can half such changes bring ; 
No one is watched for like the man in gray. 


The merchant risking gold 
In ventures manifold ; 
The lover pining for his lady’s grace; 
Parents that fondly pray 
For children far away; 
The statesman plotting for some power or place ; 


The brave men fighting hard 
For some well-earned reward, 
And timid youths that only watch for bread— 
All men, where’er they stay, 
Watch for the man in gray, 
And hear with beating hearts his rapid tread. 


Be calm and cheerful all, 
And do not fear his call: 
Good fortune comes as easily as ill. 
The little man in gray, 
Though he call every day, 
Can only bring whatever is God’s will. 





A BITTER GAIN. 


A REMARKABLE affinity existed between the oc- 
cupants of two separate windows in one of a din- 
gy row of brick houses one exceptionally hot sum- 
mer not many years ago; it was the more remark- 
able that these two people were very unlike each 
other, being of opposite sexes, the one a grizzled, 
gruff, grumpy bachelor on the wrong side of fif- 
ty, the other a round, rosy, rollicking maiden of 
“sweet and twenty.” The man was evidently a 
foreigner, the woman an unmistakable American, 
and these two heads, framed by the embrasures 
of the separate windows, formed a strong con- 
trast. It was about four o’clock in the after- 
noon, and both of them were looking for the post- 
man—she from her attic window, he from his sec- 
ond floor front. They had been looking for the 
postman every day for a fortnight, and hope de- 
ferred had paled the cheek and subdued the mer- 
riment of the maiden, while it deepened the al- 
ready rubicund color and sharpened the already 
testy temperament of the man. Presently ap- 
peared in sight the brisk, dapper little fellow in 
the gray uniform, with his bag strapped over his 
shoulder, stepping along from house to house, 
dealing joy and sorrow, surprise, fear, ecstasy, all 
the emotions incident to poor bapless humanity, 
as he went. But he dealt nothing to the two 
anxious watchers in the dingy brick row. Their 
heads simultaneously turned to watch him as he 
disappeared around a neighboring corner. The 
man grunted out a bitter ejaculation, and slammed 
down the window; the girl sighed, and with dif- 
ficulty repressed a sob as she closed the blind. 

The next day at four o'clock the same panto- 
mime was enacted. The same anxiety, hope, fear, 
disappointment, were painted on the two faces. 
The girl brushed the tears from her eyes, and put 
wearily back her hair. As the man, with his usu- 
al expletive of disgust and disappointment, tugged 
at the blind, a puff of wind blew the light ribbon 
from the hair of the girl straight down into his 
eyes, and from thence to the floor of his room. 
He saw it at once. It lay upon the faded carpet 
almost under his feet. His first impulse was to 
trarnp upon it as he marched to and fro, growling 
at the hard luck that shut him up in this hot hole 
during the dog-days. His next impulse was to 
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kick the bauble aside; but it was not of a kick. 
able nature, and clung close to his feet. He stoon. 
ed at last and took it from the floor, and found tt 
suspiciously damp. 

“She’s been sniffling again,” he said. «4; 
usual, she gets no letter, and cries; I get no let. 
ter, and I swear. I wonder which is the most 
consoling. And why in thunder don’t she get her 
letter? She can’t have any rascally lawyers to 
deal with, that lie and cajole, and cheat and steal 
She can’t be waiting for a witness to come from 
the other side of the world to testify in a case 
that ought to have been settled before he went to 
sea. I believe it was a conspiracy on the part of 
these infernal lawyers to dawdle along with the 
case, and not discover the existence of this Martin 
Malloy till he had shipped again, and was well 
out of their call. And now it appears that the 
fate of the suit depends upon the testimony of 
this fellow before the mast. At least five thou. 
sand pounds of my money at this present moment 
is at stake in the life of a miserable sailor far out 
at sea.” Here his soliloquy was interrupted by 
a light tap at the door. “Come,” he growled 
without turning his head. ‘ 

He thought it was his landlady, Mrs. Matson, 
for whom he had no particular affection, or her 
rough-featured domestic, that he felt certain was 
shortening his life by her miserable cookery. But 
a gentle voice said, “ Did you want anything, sir ?” 
And turning, he beheld his landlady’s daughter. 
And how in the world she could bear that rela- 
tion to the fat, swarthy, coarse, and commercial 
female who kept the house, this lodger could not 
imagine. Her eyes were so soft and brown, so 
pleading and innocent, frank and confiding as a 
little child’s, whereas her mother’s were narrow 
and sharp, distrustful and cunning. 

The young girl flushed under this scrutinizing 
gaze, and said again, “You didn’t want anything, 
then, Mr. McGraw? ~ Mother said you pounded on 
the floor.” 

“Pounded!” said Mr. McGraw; “of course I 
pounded. If I don’t get a letter soon, I’ll make 
smithereens of some of this horse-hair furniture 
about me. If your mother has any regard for 
her squint-eyed ancestor over there, she’d better 
take him down and out of the way. He’s been 
following me about with that damaged leer of his 
for the last fortnight. It’s a mercy I haven't 
stabbed him through the canvas. And, say,” he 
added, for the girl was fast vanishing out of his 
sight, and she was a wondrous pleasant article to 
look upon in this gloomy old barrack—“ say,” 
said Mr.Graw. He was still twirling the bit of 
blue ribbon in his fingers, and now held it out to 
the young girl. “It fell in the window to-day as 
we were both looking for that confounded post- 
man. I hope we'll have better luck to-morrow, 
Maggie.” 

“T thought sure we would to-day, sir,” said 
Maggie, blushing and sighing. “I had a good 
sign this morning.” 

“What was that, Maggie?” said Mr. McGraw, 
still holding his end of the. blue ribbon. 

“Why, see, sir,”’ she said, and pointed to the 
skirt of her dress. ‘I put it on wrong side out 
this morning, and never changed “it, for Martin 
used to say it was a sure sign of good luck.” 

“ And who is Martin?” said Mr. McGraw. “It 
so happens that I am interested in that name.” 

“The one I’m looking for a letter from, sir. 
The vessel was due a month ago;” and here her 
voice broke, and the brown eyes filled with tears. 

“A sailor with the name of Martin?” said Mr. 
McGraw, with increased interest. “ What's his 
last name, Maggie ?” 

“Malloy, sir—Martin Malloy.” ; 

“God bless my soul !” said Mr. McGraw ; “ this 
is a remarkable coincidence! Why, Maggie, this 
is the very man I’m waiting to hear from. 
heavy sum of my money depends upon this friend 
of yours. I suppose he is more than a friend, 
Maggie ?” : 

“We're promised to be married, sir, after this 
voyage. He had a chance of rising to second 
mate; and oh, I’m so sorry we waited !” 

“So am I,” said Mr. McGraw. “If he’d stopped 
long enough to be married, we might have got 
hold of him for a witness, and that would have 
been the making of many a thousand pounds for 
me; but never mind, Maggie; let’s depend upon 
the augury of the petticoat. You see our fates 
are linked together, and as only one of us wears 
a petticoat, the one garment must serve for us 
both; and I'll tell you what, Maggie”—for she 
was fast vanishing again, and he hated to see her. 
go—* I'll tell you what; when Martin comes back, 
and wins for me this money, a good round sum 
of it shall go for a wedding outfit for you.” 

“If he only comes back!” said Maggie, and 
went out the door, leaving the ribbon still in the 
hand of Mr. McGraw—a meditative, softened, al- 
together changed expression upon his face. 

“ A most remarkable coincidence !” he repeat- 
ed to himself. ‘This accounts for the interest 
I’ve taken in that girl from the start. A queer 
freak of destiny has thrown us ther, and 
here we are both hanging upon the fate of this 
sailor. I don’t suppose he’s worthy of her. No 
doubt he’s a rough, common, abusive brute; but 
he’s young”’—here Mr. McGraw gave vent to 4 
grunt that was meant for a sigh—“ and, I sup- 
pose, after his low fashion, good-logking.” Here 
Mr. McGraw kicked over the ottoman that ob- 
structed his way, put the blue ribbon in his vest 
pocket, drew a chair to the window, filled his 
pipe, and looking out upon a triangular bit of 
the western sky, fell into a profound reverie. 

The next morning Maggie was at her old post 
at the attic window. Mr. McGraw was also rat- 
tling at his blinds; but he looked fully as often 
up at Maggie as he did down the street for the 
postman, and was quite jocular and smiling for a 
man of his nervous temperament. 

“Any more signs, Maggie?” he said, almost 
dislocating his neck to get a good look at her 
pretty face. 

Maggie shook her head, and smiled mournfully. 
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«] dreamed of white horses, sir, and mother says 
it’s a bad sign.” 

« Your mother is always af—” Here the post- 

at the door, and nobody will ever 

paoaler°6 Mr. McGraw meant to call his land- 

lady a fine woman or & fool, for all further con- 


ersation was stopped by the coming of the long-. 
i There 


looked-for letters. was one for. Maggie, 
and one for Mr. McGraw. Maggie had run down 
to the door, taken both letters, and fled up stairs 
again. Her hand was trembling and cold as she 
put the letter in Mr. McGraw’s hand. 

“]’m afraid to open mine,” she said; “it’s in 
astrange handwriting.” Mr. McGraw watched her 
disappear, then tore open his own envelope with- 
out atremor. At the first sentence, however, Mr. 
McGraw started, and put his spectacles firmer 
upon his nose, and by the time he had read the 
missive half through, his face had become the in- 
dex of many conflicting emotions. All at once 
there was a heavy thump upon the floor of the 
room above. 

“My God!” said Mr. McGraw, “she’s got the 
news already.” And rushing out of the room and 
up the stairs as fast as his rather gouty legs could 
carry him, he saw the poor girl stretched lifeless 
upon the floor, the fatal letter crumpled in her 
hand. Then he pounded in right good earnest; 
and being a man of action, had proper restora- 
tives used, a doctor brought, and after a time 
poor Maggie wearily opened her eyes. The mo- 
ment she saw Mr. McGraw she screamed and 
fainted again. 

“I'm a bitter reminder of her loss,” said Mr. 
McGraw. The doctor and Maggie’s mother look- 
ed at him inquiringly, wondering how Mr. McGraw 
could remind Maggie of the drowning of her lover. 
But Mr. McGraw did not explain; he merely 
stepped aside when Maggie opened her eyes 
again. After her first long, sobbing breath, her 
first words were for Mr. McGraw. 

“Where is he?” she said. “Let him come 
tome. He has lost his money, and I have lost—” 
Here the words froze on her lips, and she held 
out her hands to Mr. McGraw, who had reached 
the couch upon. which they had lifted her. She 
put her arms about his neck, and sobbed there 
like a little child. Mr. McGraw had lived a lone- 
ly bachelor’s life; his kith and kin were far 
away. This was a new experience for him—new 
and strangely sweet. For years and years the 
fragrant breath of a woman had not touched his 
lips. His eyes were wet and blurred; a queer 
choking sensation arose in his throat; his voice 
was husky as he blurted out some consoling 
words, 

“He can never come back to speak for you,” 
said poor Maggie. “ You have lost all your mon- 
ey. I’m very sorry for you, Mr. McGraw.” 

She meant she was sorry for herself, but the 
poor child craved companionship in her grief. 

Heaven knows she got it from Mr. McGraw. 
From this time out he became devoted to the 
' duty of assuaging the grief of the bereaved girl. 

He filled his pockets with bonbons, and ribbons, 
and the various gewgaws he thought would soft- 
en the affliction of a girl of twenty, and failing 
with those, sought to Siatract her by junketings 
to parks and promenades and shows, and finding 
these were distasteful to her, at last yielded to 
her desire to go down to the wharves where the 
big ships lay. Here they spent hour after hour, 
Mr. McGraw content to hold one of her hands in 
his while the other lay idly in her lap, and her 
eyes went wistfully wandering out over the wa- 
ter, till the shadows grew longer and longer, and 
the day was done. Then he would say, gently, 
“Come, Maggie,” and she would obey in a sweet 
dutiful fashion, lifting her face to his, full of 
some sort of affection—he didn’t stop to consid- 
er what it was; but Maggie knew that she owed 
this luxury of melancholy entirely to Mr. McGraw. 
He had coaxed her mother into giving over Mag- 
gie’s ordinary drudgery to other hands, so that 
she could have the comfort of nursing her grief 
under the auspices of Mr. McGraw. His land- 
lady had, indeed, needed very little persuasion, 
and met his entreaties half way. Mr. McGraw 
found nothing distasteful in this maternal solici- 
tude, having for years parried the thrusts and 
caterings of anxious mothers in behalf of their 
portionless daughters, the more so as it further- 


ed his own happiness, and rendered him more- 


and more comfortable as time went by. 

Now that the hot summer was gone, and the 
stormy winds of winter began to blow, the old 
brick lodgings were not so gloomy. The oblique- 
ly visioned ancestor had been taken from the wall; 
the horse-hair furniture covered with a gay chintz; 
the rusty grate was rubbed into a rubicund bright- 
ness, and therein the coals blazed generously. 
There was no stint in the materna blessings 
showered upon this lodger, and Mr. McGraw, for 
the first time, appreciated his dealings with a 
commercial woman, who was willing to spend 
money when there was considerable to be made 
by it. This excellent woman even endeavored to 
put an air of smartness into Maggie’s wardrobe, 
and garnished her cloak with a crimson trimming. 
Maggie wore the cloak, but her face was sadly 
out of pape. doe the brave garment. She had 
grown so much more subdued, and so much older 
in her manner and appearance, that Mr. McGraw 


felt more and more at ease in her society, and of 
the two he 


chin ae neo to soften him,” replied the 
for six median” ™ sshsiti 


“Still he don’t seem crushed or oldened by the 
blow.” 


“On the contrary, he gets younger every day.” 





Which really was a fact. Happiness was an 
extraordinary renovator to Mr. McGraw, and the 
neighbors declared kindly that he and Maggie 
looked very well together. “Oh, a man is always 
young if he’s got means,” they added. 

As the months went by, it n to be gener- 
ally conceded by all‘ concerned that Mr. McGraw 
was “paying attention” to Maggie, and she was 
treated with that rare consideration that her good 
luck demanded. 

The only creature that seemed utterly ignorant 
of the situation was poor Maggie herself, who 
had never for a moment forgotten her dead sail- 
or, or ceased reviving his memory to Mr. McGraw, 
who seemed the only one that could fully sympa- 
thize with her and console her. Prodded on by 
the encouraging hints and allusions of the girl’s 
mother, Mr. McGraw had endeavored to infuse 
into his manner something of the bearing of a 
lover, but Maggie invariably received these ad- 
vances with the gentle gratitude that had become 
a part of her nature, and Mr. McGraw instinct- 
ively shrank from anything that might shock her 
delicacy, or estrange her from him. He resolved 
to bide his time, winning gradually all of her 
heart that was left from the possession of the 
dead sailor, accustoming her to the practice of 
associating their lives together, teaching her to 
lean upon him, and seek from him what happi- 
ness she could call her own. Then when some 
happy moment arrived in which he could win her 
to share her life with him, he would trust to his 
own exertions to win her love. Life was a weary 
burden in the old boarding-house, compared to 
the luxury he could offer her. Then he could see 
that he was making himself necessary to her. 
One morning, as they stood upon the long pier 
and looked out to sea, he said to the girl clinging 
to his arm, “Shall you be sorry, my dear, to see 
me one of these days sailing away from you in a 
ship like that one over yonder, never perhaps to 
look upon your sweet face again ?” 

She said no word, but clung closer to his arm, 
and two big tears rolled out of her eyes. He 
took courage then to put his arm about her—not 
but that it had often been there before, but that 
was in a fatherly sort of way. 

“Would you be afraid, Maggie, to cross the 
sea with me ?” he said. 

“ Afraid!” she replied; “I could never be 
afraid of the sea.” 

There was an unpleasant inflection in these 
words that was closely connected with the dead 
sailor, and Mr. McGraw essayed still another in- 
quiry. ‘ Don’t you love me a little, Maggie ?” he 
said. 

“T love you better than anybody now,” she said. 

He longed to ask her if her love was anything 
of the nature of the ardent passion she had once 
held for the sailor Malloy, but of course he re- 
frained, and indeed was well content with his 
present happiness. Mr. McGraw felt certain of 
the future. There seemed no obstacle to his 
happiness, and that very day he resolved to get 
his affairs in shape so that he could leave the 
country at a moment’s notice. He stooped and 
kissed Maggie good-by, and started off blithely 
to see his lawyers. 

“Don’t be long,” she called from the window. 
“T shall wait here till you come back.” 

“God bless the child!” said poor Mr. McGraw. 
“There certainly now is nothing to hinder our 
happiness.” 

The lawyers were out, and the office was in 
care of the boy. On a low chair by the door a 
man sat, with his head rpsting upon his hands, 
and his hands resting upon his knees. His whole 
appearance was of that slipshod nature that it 
seemed as if he might fall to pieces at any mo- 
ment. His frame, of Herculean dimensions, was 
the more pitiable that the flesh had shrunken 
from his bones, and the features of his face were 
harsh and forbidding in their prominence. His 
clothes were faded and patched, his hat was pull- 
ed over his eyes, and altogether he was a most 
forlorn and pitiable object in this office of a pros- 
perous solicitor. 

In the heyday of happiness, how could Mr. 
McGraw pass this wretched fellow-creature by 
without a word? 

“Good-morning, my poor fellow,” he said. 
“You seem to be in a sorry plight. Can I do 
anything for you?” 

“You can tell me,” said the man, in a hoarse 
and hollow voice, “if it’s true that these people 
here will be glad to see me. I’m told there’s a 
reward offered for any news of me, and I'd like 
a little money to prink up before I go to see my 
sweetheart. She'll be thinking it’s my ghost if 
I go to her like this.” 

“Some wretched criminal,” thought Mr. McGraw, 
“who has risked everything to see the woman he 
loves. See here, my good fellow,” he said, low- 
ering his voice, “if this money will’ be of any use 
to you, take it, and go; but I'd keep clear of the 
law if I were you.” 

“Why, thank you, sir,” said the man, putting 


back the bills, “but I’m no beggar. I'll wait and 


hear what these sharks have to say.” 

At that moment the senior lawyer entered, 
and turned upon the fellow a distrustful glance. 
“ What do you want here ?” he said, sharply. 

“T want the money that was offered for news 
of a shipwrecked sailor called Martin Malloy.” 

“T offered ten pounds,” said the lawyer, turn- 
ing to Mr. McGraw. 

“The devil you did!” said Mr. McGraw, who 
had fallen into a chair, and was gazing at the 
man with strained eyes. ‘“ This Malloy is dead,” 
he added, still keeping his eyes upon the man. 

“He ain't quite dead,” said the man, “but as 
near it as he likes to be.” Then he went on to 
tell the story of the wreck, the exposure in the 
open boat, the agony and starvation, the death 
and insanity of most of the crew. It was an old 
story, repeated very often, but the lawyer and Mr.’ 


McGraw seemed to hang upon every word that 


fell from the lips of the miserable mariner. Mr. 
McGraw’s face grew old and wrinkled as he list- 





ened. The lawyer at length uttered an ejacula- 
tion of joy. “I congratulate you, Mr. McGraw,” 
he said, turning to his client: “ your money is as 
safe as if you held it in your hands.” d 

But Mr. McGraw had fallen back against the 
wall. They loosened his neck-tie, and threw wa- 
ter in his face. 

“ By Jove!” said the lawyer, “ your joyful news 
has been too much for him. A big part of his 
money was at stake, you see, and he’s hidden his 
feelings so long under a mask of resignation that 
now he is overcome. Get a cab at once,” he add- 
ed, to the boy. : 

But Mr. McGraw revived, and by the time the 
eab reached the office he was able to go home 
alone. He, however, asked Martin to go with 
him; and as the cab rolled along, his eyes were 
still fixed upon his dilapidated companion. 

“Nobody would know you, I suppose ?” he said 
to the sailor. 

“Not a soul, sir,” said Martin. 

“Not even the—a—the person you spoke of as 
your sweetheart ?” 

“She least of any,” said Martin. “I think 
she’d run away from me on sight.” ; 

“You think so?” 

“I’m sure of it. I bet you a dollar she would.” 

“Yet it wouldn’t pain you?” 

“Why no—why should it? Women-folks are 
made that way. But Ill soon prink up if I get a 
chance.” 

He began to prink up already, put his hat back, 
and brushed his rumpled hair from his forehead, 
looked from the window of the cab with the air of a 
man to whom life was unspeakably rare and sweet. 
He was emaciated, shrunken, sallow, fierce-eyed, 
and forlorn ; he was poor and patched; but Mr. 
McGraw would willingly have taken his place in 
the race for happiness ; he knew that all was lost. 
Here was Martin Malloy; that was the end of 
everything. 

The thought came a little too late that seeing 
her long-lost lover might kill the girl or drive her 
mad. He began to explain to Martin, as gradual- 
ly as he could, that the house to which they were 
journeying was the one that contained his sweet- 
heart. Mr. McGraw chose the most careful phrase- 
ology he could muster, but.the sailor seemed all 
at once to get on fire. He flung his hat upon the 
seat beside him; he stretched from the window 
his long shrunken neck. 

“You'd better get out'and come in after I’ve 
broken it to her. It may kill her; it may drive 
her mad. The shock was a terrible one to me,” 
said Mr. McGraw. 


“That be hanged!” said Martin. ‘You're’ 


an old man, you know, and thought of your 
money—but my Maggie!” here he stopped, and 
the flame of delight and desire burned in his 
cheeks and eyes. He grew suddenly young and 
strong under the gaze of poor Mr. McGraw. 

Maggie sat there by the window, as she had 
promised. Oh, the bitterness of that moment to 
one, the happiness to the other! One moment 
Mr. McGraw saw her as he had left her—pale, 
calm, subdued, patient ; the next, a crimson glow 
had leaped’ to her face, then left it paler than be- 
fore; suddenly it disappeared, and Mr. McGraw 
thought it had fallen away somewhere in a faint ; 
but presently it shone on the breast of the sailor, 
so radiant and beautiful that it dazzled poor Mr, 
McGraw. : 

“Why, you did know me,” said Martin, tears 
bursting out of his burning eyes. “ By thunder, in 
spite of everything, she did knowme! I owe you 
a dollar, Mr. McGraw !” 

“ And, ‘ Master Shallow, I owe you a thousand 
pound,’ ” quoted Mr. McGraw, with a bitter grin. 

What more can be said? The wedding took 
place a little later on, after the lawsuit had been 
decided in favor of Mr. McGraw. Maggie’s wed- 
ding trip was across the sea, but not in a steam- 
er. It was ina trig little vessel, which Mr. McGraw 
gave as a wedding present, at the express request 
of the bride. ; 

“Martin wouldn’t give up the sea,” she said. 

“ And you wouldn’t give up Martin?” said Mr. 
McGraw. 

“Why, no, sir, not for the world,” said the 
foolish girl. 

So poor Mr. McGraw took passage alone. 





BIBLE NAMES IN THE NORTH 
OF ENGLAND. 


Ir we look over the pages of the directories of 
West Yorkshire and East Lancashire, ang strike 
out the surnames, we could imagine we were con- 
sulting anciently inscribed registers of Joppa or 
Jericho. It would seem as if Canaan and the 
West Riding had got inextricably mixed. 

What a spectacle meets our eye! Within the 
limits of ten leaves we have three Pharaohs, while 
as many Hephzibahs are to be found on one sin- 
gle page. Adah and Zillah Pickles, sisters, are 
milliners.. Jehoiada Rhodes makes saws—not 
Solomon’s sort—and Hariph Crawshaw keeps a 
farm. Vashni, from somewhere in the Chron- 
icles, is rescued from oblivion by Vashni Wil- 


_kinson, coal merchant, who very likely goes to 
Barzillai Williamson, on the same page, for his 


joints, Barzillai being a butcher. Jachin, known 
to but a few as situated in the Book of Kings, is 
in the person of Jachin Firth, a beer retailer, fa- 
miliar to all his neighbors. Heber Holdsworth, 
on one page, is faced by Er Illingworth on the 
other. Asa and Joab are extremely popular, 
while Abner, Adna, Ashael, Erastus, Eunice, Be- 
naiah, Aquila, Elihu, and Philemon enjoy a fair 
amount of patronage. Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, having been rescued from Chaldean 
fire, have been deluged with baptismal water. 
How curious it is to contemplate such entries as 
Lemuel Wilson, Kelita. Wil , Shelah. Hag- 
gas, Shadrach Newbold, Neriah Pearce, Jeduthan 
Jempson, Azariah Griffiths, Naphtali Matson, 
Philemon Jakes, Hameth Fell, Eleph Bisat, Mala- 
chi Ford, or Shallum Richardson! As to other 





parts of the Scriptures, I have lighted upon name 
after name that I did not know existed in the 
Bible at all till I looked into the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire directories. 

The Bible has decided the nomenclature of the 
north of England. In towns like Oldham, Bolt- 
on, Ashton, and Blackburn, the clergyman’s bap- 
tismal register is but a record of Bible names. 
A clerical friend of mine christened twins Cain 
and Abel only the other day, much against his 
own wishes. Another parson on the Derbyshire 
border was gravely informed, at the proper mo- 
ment, that the name of baptism was Ramotb-Gil- 
ead. “Boy or girl, eh?” he asked, in a some- 
what agitated voice. The parents had opened 
the Bible hap-hazard, according to the village tra- 
dition, and selected the first name the eye fell on. 
It was but a year ago a little child was christened 


Tellno in a town within six miles of Manchester, 


at the suggestion of a cotton spinner, the father, 
a workman of the name of Lees, having asked his 
advice. “I suppose it must be a Scripture name ?” 
said his master. “Oh yes, that’s of course.” 
“Suppose you choose Tellno ?” said his employer. 
“That "ll do,” replied the other, who had never 
heard of it before, and liked it the better on that 
account, The child is now Tellno Lees (“ lees” 
being the Lancashire way of pronouncing “ lies”), 
the father, too lete, finding that he had been 
hoaxed. “Sirs,” was the answer given to a be- 
wildered curate, after the usual demand to name 
the child. He objected, but was informed that 
it was a Scripture name, and the verse “ Sirs, 
what must I do to be saved ?” was triumphantly 
appealed to. 

There is, again, a story of a clergyman making 
the customary demand as to name from a knot 
of women round the font. “Ax her,” said one. 
Turning to the woman who appeared to be indi- 
cated, he again asked, ‘‘ What name?” “ Ax her,” 
she replied. The third woman, being questioned, 
gave the same reply. At last he discovered the 
name to be the Scriptural Achsah, Caleb’s daugh- 
ter—a name, by-the-way, which was somewhat 
popular with our forefathers. 





LILAC BUSHES. 
By MARY D. BRINE. 


Unper the lilac bushes, 
When the bloom was at its height, 
Under the fragrant lilacs, 
We stood on a summer’s night, 
While he told me the old, old story— 
_ Old, and yet ever new; 
And [ listened, because I loved him: 
What else could a woman do? 


Under the lilac bushes, 
Only ourselves alone, 
I bent to his lightest whisper, 
I thrilled to his lowest tone. 
He painted a glowing future, 
Beautiful, fond, and true, 
And I listened, because I believed him: 
What else could a woman do? 


Oh, such a glorious summer! 
Never its like before; 
Never such wealth of gladness 
Had flooded a glad heart o’er ; 
Never such joy in living 
Under the heavens blue; 
And I loved him, because I loved him: 
What else could a woman do? 


Where is he now? Why ask me? 
For I am learning to-day 

There are always two sides to a story, 
Look at it as we may. 

Some one will read the right side ; 
The wrong has fallen to me, 

And my heart has refused to question 
Where its false love may be. 





A NICE PLACE TO LIVE IN. 


Tue entomologist might make himself’ happy 
in Morocco, if his enthusiasm rose superior to the 
weaknesses of the flesh, though it must be con- 
fessed that the locusts would be a scourge to the 
farming interest. Some Italian travellers, happen- 
ing to have no taste in that way, suffered and 
complained bitterly. Exhausted as they were 
with heat and hard riding, the anxiously expected 
noonday siesta too often became a matter of form 
Hardly had they stretched themselves upon the 
ground, when they were assaulted, tormented, 
stung upon every side, as if they had chosen a bed 
of nettles; caterpillars, spiders, monstrous ants, 
hornets, and grasshoppers, big, impudent, and de- 
termined, swarmed about them. Close by them 
was @ monstrous spider’s web, spread over sortie 
bushes like a sheet hung out to dry. In other 
places they had warnings of the evils to come, in 
the ominous buzzing from the long grass. The 
ants were moving in long black lines, beetles were 
in bunches, and grasshoppers were as thick as 
flies, It’ was impossible to secure the tents from 
the intrusion of monstrous spiders and lizards, 





. and of centipedes half a foot long, while the or- 


dinary domestic bug abounded, and was extraor- 
dinarily voracious. Snakes arid scorpions were so 
common everywhere that it seems a marvel that 
noone of the party was bitten by them. As for 
the locusts, with their innumerable hordes, the 
account of their periodical visitations is appalling. 
One of. the attendants described them with ani- 
mated eloquence, and from what we gather in con- 
firmation from other authorities, it would be diffi- 
cult for even an Oriental to exaggerate their hor- 
rors. “A black cloud! You can hear the noise 
from afar off. They have their Sultan, the Sultan 
Jeraad, who guides them. They cross roads and 
fields, houses, duars, and woods. The cloud grows 
and grows, and comes and comes, and eats and 
eats and eats, passes rivers, passes walls, passes 
fields ; destroys grass, flowers, leaves, fruit, grain, 
bark of trees, and goés and goes.” 
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THE FIRST READING OF THE DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE. 


On the 8th of July, 1776, at Philadelphia, a 
procession of intelligent Americans passed out of 
the venerable State-House, and ascending a plat- 
form at the front on Walnut Street, prepared to 
commit an act of treason against King George, 
of daring self-devotion to the interests of man- 
kind. They had not only declared themselves 
free, independent, they were resolved to read-pub- 
licly their declaration to their countrymen and 
the world. Since Luther had nailed his theses to 
the church at Wittenberg, no such important pa- 
per had been written by human pen or delivered 
by human lips. It was to be the signal to the 
people to rise from their bondage in Europe and 
America. We who can survey the political and 
moral progress of a hundred years—since Frank- 
lin, Adams, Jefferson, and their associates pro- 
claimed themselves rebels at Philadelphia—may 
distinctly trace the wonderful results of their rare 
courage, their greatness. To them the future 
was covered with doubt and gloom. Yet it is 
seldom that men who do great deeds are wholly 
without a consciousness of the good that must 
follow from them. The calm Franklin felt that 
the New World was prepared for freedom ; the 
ardent Adams glowed with the thought that fu- 
ture generations would celebrate the day with 
bonfires and glad congratulations. They could 
only faintly see as yet the beginning of a new 
era: perhaps it might early close in disaster and 
public ruin. The war was already upon them. 
The immense military power of England was di- 
rected against the colonies. The vast fleets of 
Howe and the great army of invasion had gather- 
ed in New York Harbor. All the powers of re- 
action were in league to crush the voice of strug- 
gling truth, and the declaration of human rights 
so boldly published at Philadelphia might soon 
be trodden under foot by the mercenary soldiers 
of the king. 

The day was fine, the sun shone brightly. An 
immense throng of people had gathered around 
the State-House to listen to the language of free- 
dom. All was joy and hope. There was no trace 
of fear in all the great multitude, but an assur- 
ance of final triumph. At twelve o’clock- the city 
officials, the Congressmen, the sheriff, and the 
reader were at their posts. John Nixon, who had 
been selected on account of his sonorous voice to 
read for the first ime the Declaration to the peo- 
ple, led the procession of the representatives as 
they filed from their chamber to the public ros- 
trum. Franklin came next, almost the founder 
of the new nation. He was now seventy years 
old, his frame still vigorous, his intellect, like 
Plato’s, growing calmer and clearer with time. 
The next ten years of his life were to be the most 
laborious and the most important of all. He had 
snatched the lightning from the heavens; he was 
now to wrest the sceptre from the hands of ty- 
rants. Franklin’s venerable face and form on 
this memorable occasion, as he modestly walked 
to the platform, must have convinced the people 
that philosophy and discretion were now satisfied 
that there was no hope for freedom but in resist- 
ance. He had pledged his liberty and life for 
his country. Next came the impulsive orator, 
John Adams, to whose effective eloquence on the 
2d of July is ascribed the final passage of the 
act of independence. He was thirty years young- 
er than Franklin, in the full strength of his pow- 
ers. Eager, ardent, ambitious, studious, the culti- 
vated school-master of Worcester had now become 
one of the world’s benefactors. Beside him, and 

still younger—he was only thirty-three—the tall 
thin form of Thomas Jefferson might be seen, 
the author of the admirable appeal. The keen- 
est, subtlest intellect of his time, Jefferson had 
embraced the principles of democracy with ardor, 
and labored to discover and heal the woes of the 
people. Samuel Adams followed, the pure demo- 
crat, who believed more than Jefferson taught, 
whose life of self-devotion proved the value of 
freedom. To him John Adams was accustomed 
to ascribe the decisive blow that divided the New 
World from the Old. He determined the future 
fate of generations of men. Hancock was with 
them, the polished, graceful merchant, wealthy, 
singularly aspiring, who bore Washington's rise 
to the chief command of the army with some im- 
patience, but whose courageous hand signed, as 
President of Congress, the first copy of the Dec- 
laration alone. 
Then Charles Carroll appeared, who afterward 
at the signing, when some one said there were 
several of his name, fixed upon himself the glory 
and danger of the act, and wrote, “of Carrollton.” 
Hopkinson, comic poet and political writer ; Rob- 
ert Morris, the financier whose loans and credit 
saved the army in its moment of extreme destitu- 
tion; McKean, the learned delegate from Dela- 
ware ; Samuel Chase, the worthy associate of Car- 
roll, from Maryland; and Edward Rutledge, the 
brilliant patriot from South Carolina, complete 
our picture. These were a few only of that rare 
and memorable body of men who signed the Dec- 
laration. They were of varied qualities, of almost 
equal exeellence. Jefferson, austere and philo- 
sophic, represented the extreme school of the 
thought of the day-—he embodied it in his famous 
composition ; .Charles Carroll, cultivated in all 
the graces of Parisian society, a Roman Catholic, 
educated in France; the polished Hancock, Rut- 
ledge, Chase, threw over the assembly something 
of the formal manner of the ancient régime. The 
stern severity of Samuel Adams showed what re- 
publicanism must be. Wiser and truer men nev- 
er lived than these representatives of America. 
But as yet the traitor’s doom hung over them ; 
the executioners were assembled in New York 
Bay. 
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cent faltered nor a word was lost. For the first 
time the remarkable paper, that for more than a 
hundred years has been sounding in the ears of 
men, was declaimed at Philadelphia ; it had all 
the attractions of novelty, all the force of deep 
conviction. Happy the men who heard for the 
first time its germ of wisdom! happy those who 
could so hail its perilous truths! “‘ We believe,” 
exclaimed the first confessors and martyrs, “that 
all men are born free and equal; we believe in 
our indestructible rights ; we proclaim ourselves 
independent.” It is easy to imagine the intense 
interest of the people, the unbounded joy, the 
sense of a new existence. They cheered, they 
shouted. For the rest of the day Philadelphia was 
given up to enthusiastic rejoicings. The people 


wandered cheering through the streets ; at night. 


bonfires and illuminations lit up the scene. The 
reading of the Declaration awoke everywhere the 
same enthusiastic ardor. At Princeton, the col- 
lege glowed at night with a fine illumination. 
Washington, at New York, July 9, while the guns 
of the English armada were heard at the Nar- 
rows, ordered the Declaration to be read before 
the army. It was received with shouts of joy. 
That night the patriots tore down the gilded statue 
of King George in the Bowling Green, and soon 
after cast it into bullets. The Eastern towns 
surpassed the zeal of Philadelphia and New 
York. Boston, just snatched from the grasp of 
the tyrant, broke into fierce enthusiasm. The 
Declaration was read, July 17,in Faneuil Hall ; 
the city was filled with a rejoicing multitude ; 
speeches, cheers, congratulations, bonfires, music, 
lights, filled all the day and night ; new hope de- 
scended upon man, the prospect of a better life. 
Has it been fulfilled? To answer the question 
one must compare the men of the close of the 
eighteenth century with the men of the close of 
the nineteenth. It is an instructive parallel. 
From the platform at Philadelphia has proceed- 


- ed a chain of impulses electric, amazing. The 


“Philadelphia experiment” has created the sci- 
ence of government; it has taught men how to 
govern themselves. In the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century the despotic theories of Eu- 
rope had made men everywhere slaves. Even 
in England they were little better, except a lim- 
ited aristocracy. All the abuses of the past, its 
inhumanity, insincerity, crime, marked the days 
of Johnson and Burke. Men were hanged in 
companies of thirty and thirty-five at Tyburn for 
trifling offenses. Robbers haunted the most pub- 
lic highways. The debtors’ prisons were crowd- 
ed, the slave-ships sailed in fleets from Liverpool 
and Bristol. The working-men, ignorant as brutes, 
lived in a real serfdom. Want, intense and ter- 
rible, preyed on them. Franklin contrasts the 
happy condition of his own country with the mis- 
eries of England. Jefferson saw with horror the 
degradation of the French. 

France was a scene of perpetual starvation. 
An aristocracy, a court, rioted amidst the miseries 
ef the people. An extreme despotism had ap- 
parently destroyed all hope of progress. The 
peasants—amillions of them—lived and perished 
like brutes. In Germany, human life and happi- 
ness were apparently less valued than in France. 
The petty dukes and princes sold their people to 
the English king for gold. They caught them 
like wild beasts in churches, at: market, in the 
field, herded them together, and drove them to 
the transports that were to carry them to the 
battle-fields of America. Religious toleration 
was unknown, except in Switzerland and Holland. 
England had its test acts and its barbarous laws ; 
Italy, Spain, France, persecuted Protestants and 
Jews; Austria was the champion of bigotry; 
Russia, the barbarous haunt of myriads of slaves, 
But suddenly all-this was to change. Franklin, 
Adams, Jefferson, cried from their platform at 
Philadelphia to the people, “You are free!” 
Within a hundred years representative assem- 
blies govern in nearly every European and Amer- 
ican state. The people everywhere rule. Italy 
teaches toleration and unity ; Austria walks slow- 
ly onward in the paths of progress; even Russia 
quivers with the inevitable change. A change of 
manners has followed—serfdom is abolished, the 
debtors’ prison thrown open, the gallows robbed 
of nearly all its victims, the slave-trade banish- 
ed, the slave set free. Humanity and tender- 
ness make their slow advance ; education widens 
and elevates. 

The Declaration was not commented upon in 
the newspapers of the day. They were content 
with printing it. Said the Philadelphia Post, July 
9, “ Yesterday, at twelve o’clock, INDEPENDENCY 
was declared at the State-House in this city, in 
the presence of many thousand spectators, who 
testified their approbation of it by repeated ac- 
clamations of joy.” In the same paper a negro 
child is advertised for sale, and several slaves. 
On another page is an account of the English fleet 
that is gathering in New York Harbor, and a let- 
ter from the West Indies that tells the provincials 
there is no hope of pardon for them but in sub- 
mission. In the next paper the fleet from Hali- 
fax is described as forming a line in New York 
Bay from the Kill von Kull to Simonson’s Ferry, 
on the east side of Staten Island. The Asia had 
already fired her guns into the houses on Long 
Island, in reply to-a small battery on the shore. 
It is sometimes said that the Declaration was of 
little importance, that it was forgotten in the strife 
of arms. But this is an error. The Declaration 
was the decision, the public avowal, the consensus 
that joined America and freedom. The tie could 
never be broken. Even Reed admits that it. was 
the “strong objection” in the way of accepting 
any proposals of reconciliation. Howe came too 

late with his offers of grace and pardon. The 
decision was made; America was free. The read- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence on the 8th 
of July, 1776, was the decisive act that published 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
A SUPERFLUOUS PRECAUTION. 


Apart from the portrait of his missing assistant, 
and the furtherance, as he imagined, of his. suit 
with Amy, it was not very much that Mr. Signet 
had obtained from his visit to Cavendish Grove ; 
but it was something. It was important to him, as 
we have said, to show that he for his part enter- 
tained the highest confidence in Matthew Helston, 
and continued to do so; that he and Matthew’s 
belongings were as good friends as ever, notwith- 
standing what had occurred ; and it still more be- 
hooved him to strengthen and to keep steadfast 
all testimony that told for Matthew. At present 
this was confined to that of John Rutherford the 
cabman’s: not a very weighty witness, it may be 
thought, against the direct evidence of Lady Par- 
giter and her servants ; but still, as Mr. Brail had 


-reported, dependable. Moreover, supposing he had 


not been bribed by Matthew—an idea that was 
rigidly excluded from Mr. Signet’s present calcu- 
lations—what motive could he have had for false- 
hood? Mr. Signet had been told by Mr. Brail 
that “if he meant to make a fight for it”—that is, 
to decline to pay Lady Pargiter for the loss of the 
diamonds—he had better not visit Hybla Mews in 
rson. 

“They will say,” urged the detective, “ that you 
got at the man, and paid him to stick to his story, 
which is already, 1 must confess, to my thinking, 
very much in the cock-and-bull line.” 

But, inclined as the jeweller was to follow the 
police agent’s advice in the main, and to attach 
much weight to his opinions (when they did not 
tend to despair of his own chances), he found this 
prohibition too hard to be obeyed. Like a child 
who has a dormouse he is forbidden to stroke, 
Mr. Signet hankered after his only witness, and 
could not understand how he could be damaged 
by a little handling. He had not the least inten- 


tion of cramming him for cross-examination, or . 


of suggesting to him any fact that might not have 
come to his own knowledge, but he wanted to see 
what manner of man he was, and to hear with 
his own ears the details of that strange story on the 
maintenance or breaking down of which so much 


“depended. The largeness of his stake in the mat- 


ter was of course the main reason of his accept- 
ance of the cabman’s theory, but his dislike of 
Lady Pargiter—which by this time, indeed, had 
grown to positive hatred—undoubtedly made it 
more grateful to him. 

On leaving Cavendish Grove his usual course 
would have been Cityward, but he badg his driy- 
er put him down et Hybla Terrace, at the corner 
of which he dismissed him. He did not wish the 
man to know that he was about to visit the mews. 

As he neared the “ Rising Sun” he came upon 
an unkempt shambling creature, certainly attach- 
ed to the public-house in one sense, and probably 
so in another, of whom he inquired John Ruther- 
ford’s number. But the man professed ignorance, 
and referred him to the inn. 

Under any other circumstances—even in his im- 
proved ones of late days—Mr. Richard Dartmoor 
would certainly have been met with slouching 
under the portico, or speculating with his hands 
in his pockets upon the solid content of the edifice 
from without; but he had disappeared within the 
last ten hours, almost as suddenly as poor Mat- 
thew Helston. The cause of this was remark- 
able. Mr. Dartmoor had been slouching and 
speculating, as usual, on the preceding afternoon, 
when on emerging from the inn after a refreshing 
“ dram,” he had suddenly come upon the very per- 
son whom Mr. Signet had just met. This dissolute 
lounger and loafer was so exceedingly like him- 
self that the effect was almost the same upon 
him as that of the Doppelganger upon a Ger- 
man, or that species of second-sight called “ the 
double” upon a Scotchman. Imagine a person 
of nervous temperament (much aggravated by 
liquor), who, intending a practical joke, dresses 
himself up as a spectre, and instead of his victim 
meets in a lonely place a real ghost, and you will 
have some sort of idea of the state of mind into 
which Mr. Richard Dartmoor was thrown by this 


rencontre, 

He toddled back to the inn for a tonic dram, 
and then slouched out by the swing-door on the 
other side, not certain of his future movements, 
i. e., whether he would not shift his quarters, and 
leave the “ Rising Sun” for good and all, rather 
than face such visions, when what should he see 
within a few yards of him but another counterfeit 
presentment of himself? ‘ Voila deux—there are 
two!” he would have exclaimed, like the Black 
Mousquetaire of Thomas Ingoldsby, had he been 
familiar with the quotation ; as it was, he murmur- 
ed, “ Bluebottles, by gum!” Then he looked up 
to the sky with a careless air, as though snow- 
flakes were thistle-down, and southeasters zeph- 
yrs, and not gradually, like the youth who “ jour- 
neys farther from the East,” but at a much more 
rapid rate, increased his distance from the “ Ris- 
ing Sun.” 

neonscious of the loss which Society in the 
neighborhood of Hybla Terrace has thus received, 
Mr. Signet entered the mews, and was directed to 
Mr. Rutherford’s dwelling. He had a certain 
right to intrude upon the cabman’s privacy, inas- 
much as the latter was well aware he had defray- 
ed, through Matthew Helston, the very considér- 
able sums that had gone into “honest John’s” 
pocket in payment for those nightly expeditions 





“Tam Mr. Signet,” he said, frankly: “ you will 
nee = I am come about.” 

“I know very well,” she said. “You have sen 
the police after my poor husband. But he is ee 
a bit frightened. e is as honest a man as you 
aa [year yes yay 

, not,” said Mr. Si ina ‘ 
ine manner. “Tell the aig) stick, “ it, 2 
should be every Englishman’s motto. If you will 
— “$e I will walk up stairs.” 
_ Per aps he had read in Hints on Eii. thai 
in getting over stiles and going a a 
should precede a lady, or perhaps he wished to 
see Mr. Rutherford before his wife should an. 
nounce his presence; but at all events Mr. Signet 
did precede her. 

He found the cabman still in his sleeved waist. 
coat, as Mr. Brail had found him: he had been 
too much disturbed in his mind to complete his 
toilet, far less to take out his cab as usual, and he 
was smoking his sixteenth pipe. 

“Oh, here's another, is there ?” he growled. 

“It’s Mr. Signet, John,” put in Sally, hastily. 

“What do I care who it is ?” 

“Of course you don’t,” said the jeweller: “an 
honest man should have no apprehensions.” 

“Apprehensions be hanged!” exclaimed Mr. 
Rutherford. ‘Of course I shall be apprehended. 
Poor folks always are when rich folks have mis- 
laid things, or made away with them. I knew a 
man as was transported for life for stealing a 
watch that was all the time in an old lady’s watch- 
pocket over her bed, and who was so fortunate, 
after a year or two, as to get the Queen’s pardon 
et but it isn’t everybody as has his good 

uck.” ; 

“That was a sad mistake indeed,” said the 
jeweller, sympathizingly. “ But it can not have 
occurred in this case. Would you be so good as 
to tell me what you know about this Moor Street 
business—the same story, I mean, that you told 
ad person who called on you this morning? 

ave you got such a thing as and ink, Mrs. 
Rutherford ?” i - 

A bright thought here struck the jeweller. He 
would set the man’s narrative down in writing, 
and get him to sign it. If it was of no other use, 
it would be always handy to refresh Mr. Ruther- 
ford’s memory. 

Sally produced a washing-book, the stump of a 
pen, and an ink-bottle, the contents of which 
were so dried up that it had to be liquefied like 
the blood of St. Januarius. Mr. Signet, however, 
was deft with his fingers,and could write with 
anything. John narrated the story with which 
we are acquainted more doggedly than before, 
but almost in the same words. “If you was to 
squeeze me between the keb doors of my own 
’ansom,” he said, “you would always have the 
same story.” ; 

Mr. Signet looked at him as though he had 
been an Early Martyr prepared to suffer for the 
faith—and perhaps even with a greater admira- 
tion. 

“ Now be so kind, my excellent fellow, as to set 
your name to this, which I have written down 
from your own lips.” 

“No, I couldn’t do that,” said honest John; 
“T really couldn’t.” 

“Not sign it? Then do you mean to say it’s 
not true, you scoundrel ?” 

Mr. Signet would probably have proceeded to 
use much stronger language, had not Mrs. Ruth- 
erford whispered something in his ear. ‘Oh, 
can’t write, can’t he? He can make his mark, I 
su id i 

“Tf you call me a scoundrel again, I'll make a 
pretty big mark between your eyes,” exclaimed 
John, irascibly. 

“He’s honesty itself,” murmured Mr. Signet, 
in a rapture at this menace. “He'd be worth 
his weight in—well, in seed-pearls—before the 
Lord Chief Justice. Stop one moment: we must 
have a witness, and it mustn’t be his wife.” Mr. 
Signet stepped to the “verander,” and put his 
head out ; immediately opposite, enening® straw, 
and speculating after the manner of his kind, was 
the man to whom he had applied in vain for Mr. 
Rutherford’s address. 

“ Hi, come here!” he cried, authoritatively. The 
man slouched carelessly across the yard, though 
the wind was keen enough to have quickened the 
steps of a sloth. 

“Can you write?” inquired the jeweller. 

“ Ay,” replied the other, so gloomily that one 
might have thought the knowledge of that art— 
upon the principle of a little learning being a 
dangerous thing—had brought him into his pres- 
ent unprosperous condition. 

“Then come up here.” 

Not without some pride sateen am 
his own 1 acumen had s r. Sign 
who ts. the spot in the washing-book w' 
the cabman was to put his cross, and the witness 
to subscribe his name. The materials he had to 
work with were crude enough, but every formali- 
ty was complied with. Mr. Rutherford evinced a 
decided gratification in repeating the words, “ Wit- 
ness my act and deed,” after the jeweller; when 
he murmured, with a sigh of satisfaction, “ Litera 
scripta. manet,” honest John nodded approvingly, 

had been the one _ 


the stran- 
ger, who stood with his eyes ing furtively 
about him and with his hand passing slowly over 
his mouth, as in fond imagination remov- 
ing the traces of liquor, “I am unable to give 
you for this service; but I dare say a dram of 
something short would be acceptable this cold 
morning. Mrs. Rutherford, can you oblige me so 
far?” 

Sally at once produced a bottle of gin, and Mr. 
John Jones, m , of Rose Court, Oxford 
Street—for such, it appeare from the document, 
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say to you, John,” continued the jeweller: “ what 
you have done this morning must go without any 
immediate fee or reward. No man, says the law, 
must be paid for the truth.” 

“T quite that, sir,” answered Mr. 
Rutherford, naively, “for then everybody would 
tell the truth, and where would the lawyers be ?” 

“But henceforth remember, Star and Signet 
are your friends, my man. They will see you 
through this business, and when that’s done will 


show their gratitude.” 
“What I should like better than money— 
th money’s allus acceptable to a poor man, 


Mr. Signet—is to see that ’ere Lady Pargiter 
trounced. It’s her as has been the cause of all 
this from first to last; and it’s her as has got 
Master Matthew, and them diamonds—TI’lll lay my 
life on it.” : 

“Give me your hand, John,” said Mr. Signet, 
effusively; “I wish I could put something in it, 
but I dare not. An honest man’s the noblest 
work of Providence. “0 your memory _— 
ever want refreshing, by-the-bye, concerning this 
matter, I'll have a copy made of this little docu- 
ment, and your wife will read it out to you. You 
can read, my good woman, can’t you ?” 

“Read!” exclaimed John, with indignation. 
“Just you wait and hear her! Sally, give him 
that account of the Tetbury Pet’s performance 
in last weck’s Hera.” ; 

“ Not just now; another day,” said Mr. Signet, 
hastily. “God bless you both! We shall al- 
ways know where to find you when you’re want- 
ed, sha’n’t we, John? Good-by.” 

“ Wanted,” growled Mr. Rutherford, as the jew- 
eller tripped down stairs. “Oh, that’s what it 
comes to, after all, is it? You're hand and glove 
with the perleece, are yer ?” ee 

_ Ignorant of the offense he had thus given, Mr. 
Signet hurried to Poulet Street, where he found 
Mr. Brail awaiting him. 

“You have news,” said that gentleman, per- 
ceiving a look of triumph in his employer's face. 

“Not exactly news, but I think I have done a 
good stroke of work this morning. I’ve got Ruth- 
erford’s evidence in black and white, and here 
it is.” 

“ And in your handwriting too,” observed Mr. 
Brail, dryly. “That will be of interest to your 
friends, no doubt, sir ; but it will not increase the 
value of the document in the eyes of a jury.” 

“Well, the man couldn’t write, you see,” said 
Mr. Signet, a deal taken back by this re- 
mark; “and then I took care to get a witness.” 

“So I see: John Jones, messenger, Rose Court, 
Oxford Street-—um! Well, I don’t know the gen- 
tleman by name, but F seem to know his hand- 
writing. Where did you pick him up?” 

“In Hybla Mews: a perfect stranger, and there- 
fore an independent witness, I conclude.” 

“Not so very independent, Mr. Signet. He’s 
one of the two watchers ds I set myself to look 
after the cabman.” ° 

“Bless my soul !” said Mr. Signet. 

“ Well, I did tell you, leave everything in my 
hands, sir,” continued Mr. Brail, severely ; “ when 
you employ a detective, it’s better to do that than 
to meddle with a matter yourself. Amateurs is 
more harm than you may rely on’t.—Now 
listen to me, for I’ve got a fact for you—a fact 
worth twenty washing-books full of noughts and 
crosses. A young woman has just been here with 
a communication.” 

“A young woman! 
I suppose ?” 

“No, I don’t; she was quite another sort of 
young woman—one as knows what’s what, I 
guess, and the price of it. I only caught a 
glimpse of her through the shop door just now, 
but I'd seen her once before to-day—as I passed 
through the hall in Moor Street. She was muf- 
fled up, and wore a thick veil, when she asked 
your shop-man if Mr. Signet was in; but I don’t 
forget faces ina hurry. So I just stepped out— 
as a friend of the firm—to ask her business. 
She’s Lady Pargiter’s maid.” 

“ And what.was her business ?” 

“You're to hear that to-morrow. But I found 
out this much, that she hates her mistress like. 
the devil, and has got a grudge against her, with 
the means of paying her out. She gave me to 
understand she only dealt with principals—which 
means a lot of money.” 

“What does that. matter ?” exclaimed Mr. Sig- 
net, impatiently. ‘ Do you think she knows any- 
thing »” 

“Ay,I do. I’m inclined to think you're right, 
after all. It’s Lady Pargiter as is at the bottom 
of this business, and her maid knows it.” 

_“T said se; I was sure of it,” exclaimed Mr. 
Signet, excitedly. “But why did you let her go 
away ?”? 

“Because she said she had no time to spare, 
and her absence would excite suspicion. To- 
morrow’s her Sunday out. She’s got the key of 
the whole mystery, and—you mark my words— 
she will come here to sell it.” 


You mean Miss Thurlow, 





CHAPTER XXVIIL 
A TRAITRESS IN THE CAMP. 


We know that Mr. Signet was, in intention at 
least, even at his comparatively advanced period 
of life, a man of gallantry, but it is probable that 
even in the heyday of his youthful prime he had 
never looked forward with such excitement to the 
arrival of a fair visitor as he did on that Sunday 
morning to the coming of Miss Patty Selwood. : 
It was not the evanescent passion for a pretty 
face, for he had never seen the young woman; 
whether she was short or tall, dark or fair, was-no 
preg to him Mone yung Mr. Brail had told him 
she was and erred her so to be, as 
it was phavve he et sama a better barcain 


one thing important to him. She was coming, he 
felt, to tell him what she knew about Lady Par- 
giter and her diamonds, 

She was to leave Moor Street at half past ten, 
partly because by that time she would have/made 
her ladyship presentable to the public, and partly 
because it was the hour for Public Worship, and 
by a polite fiction, common to establishments of 
all degrees, the waiting-maid was supposed to be 
going tochurch. Not, of course, that “ my lady’s 
maid” was to be seen on Sunday morning with a 
prayer-book folded inside her pocket-handker- 
chief, like any Mary Anne or Eliza Jane in ordi- 
nary domestic service. If she did have a prayer- 
book (which is doubtful), it was carried without 
ostentation ; and so neat and well-chosen was 
her apparel that unless you had seen her come 
out of the area gate of No. 10, you would never 
have believed her to be a servant at all. That is 
to say, a man would not have done so; but I be- 
lieve (such is the marvellous discernment of the 
sex in such matters) that his wife would have de- 
tected it at a glance. She would have known 
that the silk dress was a cheap silk, and the pret- 
ty collar of lace only a few pence a yard. It was 
not Miss Selwood’s custom, indeed, to wear either 
cheap silks or inferior collars on her “Sundays 
out,” for on such occasions she was wont to lay 
Lady Pargiter’s wardrobe under contribution ; but 
on this particular day she wore her own clothes. 
The reason of this was that she had a fixed in- 
tention of breaking with her mistress, and to a 
delicate mind there were therefore obvious rea- 
sons why she should cease to put herself under 
obligations to her; it may also be added that, 
having determined to dig up the hatchet, she was 
exceedingly cautious not to give her ladyship an 
opportunity of doing her an ill turn. It was, in- 
deed, in the highest degree unlikely that Lady 
Pargiter would miss any particular garments out 
of her very extensive collection, or even recognize 
them on Miss Selwood’s back, but that young lady 
was so prudent that rather than run the risk, she 
had sacrificed even her personal vanity. 

In a ball dress, with the Pargiter diamonds on 
her, Miss Selwood would have made a great sen- 
sation; and even without them, and as she was, 
in her modest “ wraps”—for the wind had risen 
again, and was scattering a few flakes of snow— 
she was an attractive young person, such as fool- 
ish men will turn round to look at for the second 
time, and thereby bring themselves, deservedly, 
against lamp-posts and pillar letter-boxes. As if 
to preserve her fellow-creatures from such mis- 
chances, however, Miss Selwood dropped her veil 
as soon as she got clear of Moor Street, and en- 
tered an omnibus bound for the City. 

The establishment in Poulet Street of course 
was closed, but she felt no hesitation in ringing at 
the private bell. She had naturally no mauvaise 


that were actuating her were too powerful and 
pressing to admit of irresolution. She had al- 
ways despised and disliked her mistress, thongh 
she had “ put up with her” hitherto for the sake 
of wages and perquisites ; but the insulting words 
used by Lady Pargiter on the previous day had 


honte ; and had it been otherwise, the motives 





sunk deep and rankled, and eager for revenge, the: 
opportunity of wreaking it, not only with impuni- 


| ty, but, as she anticipated, to her own great ad. 


vantage, had now arrived to her. 


(ro BE CONTINUED.) 





_A WORD ABOUT DIAMONDS. 


Tue diamond has many histories. It has a 
chemical and a commercial, a mineralogical and 
a mystical, history. It has what may be called a 
personal history, comprising the varied adven- 
tures of individual stones; there is a history of 
diamond cutting and counterfeiting, of diamond 
discoveries and diamond robberies, and there 
promises soon to be a history of diamond manu- 
facture. The earliest known home of the gem 
was in India. From India it made its way west- 
ward to the Greeks, who, among its many remark- 
able qualities, singled out its pre-eminent hard- 
ness a8 that by which it was thenceforward to be 
distinguished when known, and detected when 
doubtful. They named it adamas, the indomita- 
ble, and invented fables in illustration of this char- 
acter, which passed current and unquestioned for 
many hundreds of years. Such ‘was the obdura- 
cy of the genuine diamond, they maintained, that 
the attempt to break it between hammer and an- 
vil resulted, not in the fracture of the stone, but 
in the rending of the metal; and numerous gems 
of the purest water were immolated, generation 
after generation, to the blind tradition of this per- 
ilous ordeal by iron. There was, indeed, it was 
added, one method by which this otherwise invin- 
cible resistance could be overcome. Immersion 
for a certain time in warm goat’s blood rendered 
the crystal amenable to the blows of the hammer, 
although even then, like the Calydonian hero at 
the siege of Thebes, it contrived to involve its 
sturdy adversary in its own destruction. 

Now the truth is, that the diamond, although 
the hardest of known substances, is also one of 
the most brittle, since it possesses a natural cleav- 
age along which it splits with the utmost facility. 
When the Koh-i-noor was being recut in 1852, 
the jeweller to whose care it was intrusted dur- 
ing the operation submitted it to the inspection 
of one of his most valued customers, who heed- 
lessly let it slip through his fingers. The jewel- 
ler, seeing it fall, all but lost his senses with ter- 
ror, and called forth a similar access of retrospect- 
ive dismay in his distinguished visitor by explain- 
ing that if the jewel had touched the ground ata 
certain angle, it would almost infallibly have sep- 
arated into fragments. 

The extreme difficulty of polishing the diamond 
caused it, in early times, to be sought after as an 
amulet rather than as an ornament. The belief 
in its efficacy both as a poison and as an antidote 
to poison is of high antiquity, and as regards the 
healing branch is even yet not wholly extinct. 


Benvenuto Cellini relates that he owed his life to, 


the avarice of an apothecary in substituting pow- 
dered beryl for the diamond-dust which he had 
been bribed to mix with his salad ; and the same 
o-deadly substance was administered to Sir 
homas Overbury in the Tower. On the other 





hand, the Romans regarded it as a sure remedy, 
not only against poison, but against various other 
perils, and the conviction of its mystical virtues 
continued to prevail throughout the Middle Ages. 
It was said to confer valor, to insure victory, to 
repel witchcraft and madness, to give success in 
lawsuits. Pliny is careful to tell us that, if worn 
on the left arm, touching the skin, it dispels noc- 
turnal panic; and Sir John Mandeville adds that 
it should be given freely, not bought or sold. 

Diamond superstitions, in our days, seem to 
have taken refuge in the East. The Shah of Per- 
sia is said to possess one set, in a cimeter, which 
has the power of rendering the wearer invisible, 
and the great diamond of the Rajah of Mattan, in 
Borneo, weighing 367 carats, and supposed to be 
the largest in existence, is credited with the vir- 
tue, not of a talisman alone, but of a panacea as 
well. The natives of the island believe that wa- 
ter in which it has been immersed cures every dis- 
order ; and the vast price offered for it by the Gov- 
ernor of Batavia, of 150,000 dollars, two ships of 
war fully equipped, together with sundry arms 
and munitions, was refused, not because of the 
intrinsic value of the jewel, but because the for- 
tunes of the dynasty were traditionally affirmed 
to depend upon its possession. 

It appears to be commonly lost sight of that 
these gems have a commercial value entirely in- 
dependent of their decorative purpose. A pecul- 
iar modification of diamond, known as “ carbo- 
nado,” which is as unsightly as cast iron, is sold 
for use in rock-boring machines, at an average 
price of four and a half to five dollars the carat. 
Fifteen years ago an unlimited supply of this sub- 
stance was offered to a London merchant at the 
ridiculously low price of threepence a carat; the 
Amsterdam cutters, however, reported unfavor- 
ably as to its employment in their trade, and the 
proposal was declined. It was never renewed ; 
for shortly afterward the serviceableness of the 
stone (which is as hard as diamond itself), both for 
rock-drilling and gem-engraving, was discovered, 
and from a drug in the market it became an ob- 
ject of energetic competition. ‘Carbonado” re- 
sembles in appearance certain meteoric stones of 
a blackish-brown hue and crystalline texture. It 
is composed of the same material as diamond, and 
is in fact supposed to be diamond which has some- 
how got spoiled in the making. It is found in 
masses of from one to two pounds weight, and 
only in the neighborhood of Bahia, for the tumps 
of “ carbon” occasionally met with in South Africa 
are deficient in hardness, and thus seem to have 
been arrested at a still earlier stage of their prog- 
ress toward mineral perfection. “ Bort,” which 
is another deficient member of the diamond fam- 
ily, but is nevertheless also highly prized in the 
arts, consists in an aggregation of tiny crystals, 
mixed, like the black diamonds of Borneo, with a 
certain proportion of amorphous carbon. - We see 
in it a failure or a freak of nature; aud just as 
the ring of asteroids in the solar system is sup- 

to represent a single majestic planet, so the 
forces thus scattered in separate centres of crys- 
tallization would presumably, under normal con- 
ditions, have united to form one radiant jewel. 








A Tenant had been dancing all night over the head 
of hislandlord. At six in the morning the latter comes 
up stairs. and complains bitterly of the 7. 
“What annoyance?” asks the tenant. “Why, I 
haven't slept a wink aj] night,” is the answer. “ Nei- 
ther have I,” says the tenant, “and yet I don’t make 
any fuss about it.” 





An Englishman at a hotel in New York asked the 
clerk if there were “‘ oysters in the hotel.” ‘‘Oh yes,” 
was the yo ‘step right into the restaurant; we 
don’t keep them in the office.” ‘ Egad!” said Mr. John 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Bull, “I think you misunderstand me, you know; I 
mean a oyster, don’t you know—a ‘lift’—a helleva- 
tor, maybe you call it in this country.” 





“Och,” said a love-sick Hibernian, “‘what a recrea- | 


tion it is to be dying of love! It sets the heart aching 
80 dilicately there’s no taking a wink of slape for the 
pleasure of the pain.” 





A London newspaper relates that when a Frenchman, 
who fell overboard from the steamer which took the 





Cobden Club back from Greenwich, was rescued and 
returned to the deck, the first thing he said was that 
he hoped he had not kept the steamer waiting. 





If we are to judge by her needle, the sewing society 
that Cleopatra belonged to must have discounted any 
modern newspaper in the dissemination of news. 





The difference between horse-radish and a reddish 
horse is this: one is not a horse at all, and the other 
is a horse of. another color. 
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THE FIRST READING OF THE DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE. 


On the 8th of July, 1776, at Philadelphia, a 
procession of intelligent Americans passed out of 
the venerable State-House, and ascending a plat- 
form at the front on Walnut Street, prepared to 
commit an act of treason against King George, 
of daring self-devotion to the interests of man- 
kind. They had not only declared themselves 
free, independent, they were resolved to read-pub- 
licly their declaration to their countrymen and 
the world. Since Luther had nailed his theses to 
the church at Wittenberg, no such important pa- 
per had been written by human pen or delivered 
by human lips. It was to be the signal to the 
people to rise from their bondage in Europe and 
America. We who can survey the political and 
moral progress of a hundred years—since Frank- 
lin, Adams, Jefferson, and their associates pro- 
claimed themselves rebels at Philadelphia—may 
distinctly trace the wonderful results of their rare 
courage, their greatness. To them the future 
was covered with doubt and gloom. Yet it is 
seldom that men who do great deeds are wholly 
without a consciousness of the that must 
follow from them. The calm Franklin felt that 
the New World was prepared for freedom ; the 
ardent Adams glowed with the thought that fu- 
ture generations would celebrate the day with 
bonfires and glad congratulations. They could 
only faintly see as yet the beginning of a new 
era: perhaps it might early close in disaster and 
public ruin. The war was already upon them. 
The immense military power of England was di- 
rected against the colonies. The vast fleets of 
Howe and the great army of invasion had gather- 
ed in New York Harbor. All the powers of re- 
action were in league to crush the voice of strug- 
gling truth, and the declaration of human rights 
so boldly published at Philadelphia might soon 
be trodden under foot by the mercenary soldiers 
of the king. 

The day was fine, the sun shone brightly. An 
immense throng of people had gathered around 
the State-House to listen to the language of free- 
dom. All was joyand hope. There was no trace 
of fear in all the great multitude, but an assur- 
ance of final triumph. At twelve o’clock- the city 
officials, the Congressmen, the sheriff, and the 
reader were at their posts. John Nixon, who had 
been selected on account of his sonorous voice to 
read for the first gime the Declaration to the peo- 
ple, led the procession of the representatives as 
they filed from their chamber to the public ros- 
trum. Franklin came next, almost the founder 
of the new nation. He was now seventy years 
old, his frame still vigorous, his intellect, like 
Plato’s, growing calmer and clearer with time. 
The next ten years of his life were to be the most 
laborious and the most important of all. He had 
snatched the lightning from the heavens; he was 
now to wrest the sceptre from the hands of ty- 
rants. Franklin’s venerable face and form on 
this memorable occasion, as he modestly walked 
to the platform, must have convinced the people 
that philosophy and discretion were now satisfied 
that there was no hope for freedom but in resist- 

ance. He had pledged his liberty and life for 
his country. Next came the impulsive orator, 
John Adams, to whose effective eloquence on the 
2d of July is ascribed the final passage of the 
act of independence. He was thirty years young- 
er than Franklin, in the full strength of his pow- 
ers. Eager, ardent, ambitious, studious, the culti- 
vated school-master of Worcester had now become 
one of the world’s benefactors. Beside him, and 
still younger—he was only thirty-three—the tall 
thin form of Thomas Jefferson might be seen, 
the author of the admirable appeal. The keen- 
est, subtlest intellect of his time, Jefferson had 
embraced the principles of democracy with ardor, 
and labored to discover and heal the woes of the 
people. Samuel Adams followed, the pure demo- 
crat, who believed more than Jefferson taught, 
whose life of self-devotion proved the value of 
freedom. To him John Adams was accustomed 
to ascribe the decisive blow that divided the New 

World from the Old. He determined the future 

fate of generations of men. Hancock was with 

them, che polished, graceful merchant, wealthy, 
singularly aspiring, who bore Washington's rise 

to the chief command of the army with some im- 

patience, but whose courageous hand signed, as 

President of Congress, the first copy of the Dec- 

laration alone. 

Then Charles Carroll appeared, who-afterward 
at the signing, when some one said there were 
several of his name, fixed upon himself the glory 
and danger of the act, and wrote, “of Carrollton.” 
Hopkinson, comic poet and political writer ; Rob- 
ert Morris, the financier whose loans and credit 
saved the army in its moment of extreme destitu- 
tion; McKean, the learned delegate from Dela- 
ware ; Samuel Chase, the worthy associate of Car- 
roll, from Maryland; and Edward Rutledge, the 
brilliant patriot from South Carolina, complete 
our picture. These were a few only of that rare 
and memorable body of men who signed the Dec- 
laration. They were of varied qualities, of almost 
equal excellence. Jefferson, austere and philo- 
sophic, represented the extreme school of the 
thought of the day——he embodied it in his famous 
composition ; .Charles Carroll, cultivated in all 
the graces of Parisian society, a Roman Catholic, 
educated in France; the polished Hancock, Rut- 
ledge, Chase, threw over the assembly something 
f the formal manner of the ancient régime. The 
stern severity of Samuel Adams showed what re- 
publicanism must be. Wiser and truer men neyv- 
er lived than these representatives of America. 
But as yet the traitor’s doom hung over them ; 
the executioners were assembled in New York 
Ba : ; 

Meditative and composed, they showed no fear. 
It ‘is said that Nixon’s sonorous voice filled all 


cent faltered nor a word was lost. For the first 
time the remarkable paper, that for more than a 
hundred years has been sounding in the ears of 
men, was declaimed at Philadelphia ; it had all 
the attractions of novelty, all the force of deep 
conviction. Happy the men who heard for the 
first time its germ of wisdom! happy those who 
could so hail its perilous truths! “ We believe,” 
exclaimed the first confessors and martyrs, “ that 
all men are born free and equal; we believe in 
our indestructible rights ; we proclaim ourselves 
independent.” It is easy to imagine the intense 
interest of the people, the unbounded joy, the 
sense of a new existence. They cheered, they 
shouted. For the rest of the day Philadelphia was 
given up to enthusiastic rejoicings. The people 
wandered cheering through the streets ; at night. 
bonfires and illuminations lit up the scene. The 
reading of the Declaration awoke everywhere the 
same enthusiastic ardor. At Princeton, the col- 
lege glowed at night with a fine illumination. 

Washington, at New York, July 9, while the guns 
of the English armada were heard at the Nar- 
rows, ordered the Declaration to be read before 
the army. It was received with shouts of joy. 

That night the patriots tore down the gilded statue 
of King George in the Bowling Green, and soon 
after cast it into bullets. The Eastern towns 
surpassed the zeal of Philadelphia and New 
York. Boston, just snatched from the grasp of 
the tyrant, broke into fierce enthusiasm. The 
Declaration was read, July 17,in Faneuil Hall ; 
the city was filled with a rejoicing multitude ; 
speeches, cheers, congratulations, bonfires, music, 
lights, filled all the day and night ; new hope de- 
scended upon man, the prospect of a better life. 

Has it been fulfilled? To answer the question 
one must compare the men of the close of the 
eighteenth century with the men of the close of 
the nineteenth. It is an instructive parallel. 
From the platform at Philadelphia has proceed- 


| ed a chain of impulses electric, amazing. The 


“Philadelphia experiment” has created the sci- 
ence of government; it has taught men how to 
govern themselves. In the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century the despotic theories of Eu- 
rope had made men everywhere slaves. Even 
in England they were little better, except a lim- 
ited aristocracy. All the abuses of the past, its 
inhumanity, insincerity, crime, marked the days 
of Johnson and Burke. Men were hanged in 
companies of thirty and thirty-five at Tyburn for 
trifling offenses. Robbers haunted the most pub- 
lic highways. The debtors’ prisons were crowd- 
ed, the slave-ships sailed in fleets from Liverpool 
and Bristol. The working-men, ignorant as brutes, 
lived in a real serfdom. Want, intense and ter- 
rible, preyed on them. Franklin contrasts the 
happy condition of his own country with the mis- 
eries of England. Jefferson saw with horror the 
degradation of the French. 

France was a scene of perpetual starvation. 
An aristocracy, a court, rioted amidst the miseries 
ef the people. An extreme despotism had ap- 
parently destroyed all hope of progress. The 
peasants—tmillions of them—lived and perished 
like brutes. In Germany, human life and happi- 
ness were apparently less valued than in France. 
The petty dukes and princes sold their people to 
the English king for gold. They caught them 
like wild beasts in churches, at: market, in the 
field, herded them together, and drove them to 
the transports that were to carry them to the 
battle-fields of America. Religious toleration 
was unknown, except in Switzerland and Holland. 
England had its test acts and its barbarous laws ; 
Italy, Spain, France, persecuted Protestants and 
Jews; Austria was the champion of bigotry; 
Russia, the barbarous haunt of myriads of slaves, 
But suddenly all-this was to change. Franklin, 
Adams, Jefferson, cried from their platform at 
Philadelphia to the people, “You are free!” 
Within a hundred years representative assem- 
blies govern in nearly every European and Amer- 
ican state. The people everywhere rule. Italy 
teaches toleration and unity ; Austria walks slow- 
ly onward in the paths of progress; even Russia 
quivers with the inevitable change. A change of 
manners has followed—serfdom is abolished, the 
debtors’ prison thrown open, the gallows robbed 
of nearly all its victims, the slave-trade banish- 
ed, the slave set free. Humanity and tender- 
ness make their slow advance ; education widens 
and elevates. 

The Declaration was not commented upon in 
the newspapers of the day. They were content 
with printing it. Said the Philadelphia Post, July 
9, “Yesterday, at twelve o’clock, INDEPENDENCY 
was declared at the State-House in this city, in 
the presence of many thousand spectators, who 
testified their approbation of it by repeated ac- 
clamations of joy.” In the same paper a negro 
child is advertised for sale, and several slaves. 
On another page is an account of the English fleet 
that is gathering in New York Harbor, and a let- 
ter from the West Indies that tells the provincials 
there is no hope of pardon for them but in sub- 
mission. In the next paper the fleet from Hali- 
fax is described as forming a line in New York 
Bay from the Kill von Kull to Simonson’s Ferry, 
on the east side of Staten Island. The Asia had 
already fired her guns into the houses on Long 
Island, in reply to-a small battery on the shore. 
It is sometimes said that the Declaration was of 
little importance, that it was forgotten in the strife 
of arms. But this is an error. Declaration 
was the decision, the public avowal, the consensus 
that joined America and freedom. The tie could 
never be broken. Even Reed admits that it. was 
the “strong objection” in the way of accepting 
any proposals of reconciliation. Howe came too 
late with his offers of grace and pardon. The 
decision was made ; America was free. The read- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence on the 8th 
of July, 1776, was the decisive act that published 
to mankind the opening of a new era; before it 
the fleets and armies of England were powerless, 
and Europe and America rose into new life to- 





the Pg assembly, that it was heard distinctly 
on the opposite side of the street, that not an ac- 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
A SUPERFLUOUS PRECAUTION. 


Apart from the portrait of his missing assistant, 
and the furtherance, as he imagined, of his. suit 
with Amy, it was not very much that Mr. Signet 
had obtained from his visit to Cavendish Grove ; 
but it was something. It was important to him, as 
we have said, to show that he for his part enter- 
tained the highest confidence in Matthew Helston, 
and continued to do so; that he and Matthew’s 
belongings were as good friends as ever, notwith- 
standing what had occurred ; and it still more be- 
hooved him to strengthen and to keep steadfast 
all testimony that told for Matthew. At present 
this was confined to that of John Rutherford the 
cabman’s: not a very weighty witness, it may be 
thought, against the direct evidence of Lady Par- 
giter and her servants ; but still, as Mr. Brail had 


-reported, dependable. Moreover, supposing he had 


not been bribed by Matthew—an idea that was 
rigidly excluded from Mr. Signet’s present calcu- 
lations—what motive could he have had for false- 
hood? Mr. Signet had been told by Mr. Brail 
that “if he meant to make a fight for it”—that is, 
to decline to pay Lady Pargiter for the loss of the 
diamonds—he had better not visit Hybla Mews in 
rson. 

“They will say,” urged the detective, “ that you 
got at the man, and paid him to stick to his story, 
which is already, I must confess, to my thinking, 
very much in the cock-and-bull line.” 

But, inclined as the jeweller was to follow the 
police agent’s advice in the main, and to attach 
much weight to his opinions (when they did not 
tend to despair of his own chances), he found this 
prohibition too hard to be obeyed. Like a child 
who has a dormouse he is forbidden to stroke, 
Mr. Signet hankered after his only witness, and 
could not understand how he could be damaged 
by a little handling. He had not the least inten- 
tion of cramming him for cross-examination, or. 
of suggesting to him any fact that might not have 
come to his own knowledge, but he wanted to see 
what manner of man he was, and to hear with 
his own ears the details of that strange story on the 
maintenance or breaking down of which so much 


‘depended. The largeness of his stake in the mat- 


ter was of course the main reason of his accept- 
ance of the cabman’s theory, but his dislike of 
Lady Pargiter—which by this time, indeed, had 
grown to positive hatred—undoubtedly made it 
more grateful to him. 

On leaving Cavendish Grove his usual course 
would have been Cityward, but he badg his driv- 
er put him down et Hybla Terrace, at the corner 
of which he dismissed him. He did not wish the 
man to know that he was about to visit the mews. 

As he neared the “ Rising Sun” he came upon 
an unkempt shambling creature, certainly attach- 
ed to the public-house in one sense, and probably 
so in another, of whom he inquired John Ruther- 
ford’s number. But the man professed ignorance, 
and referred him to the inn. 

Under any other circumstances—even in his im- 
proved ones of late days—Mr. Richard Dartmoor 
would certainly have been met with slouching 
under the portico, or speculating with his hands 
in his pockets upon the solid content of the edifice 
from without; but he had disappeared within the 
last ten hours, almost as suddenly as poor Mat- 
thew Helston. The cause of this was remark- 
able. Mr. Dartmoor had been slouching and 
speculating, as usual, on the preceding afternoon, 
when on emerging from the inn after a refreshing 
“ dram,” he had suddenly come upon the very per- 
son whom Mr. Signet had just met. This dissolute 
lounger and loafer was so exceedingly like him- 
self that the effect was almost the same upon 
him as that of the Doppelganger upon a Ger- 
man, or that species of second-sight called “ the 
double” upon a Scotchman. Imagine a person 
of nervous temperament (much aggravated by 
liquor), who, intending a practical joke, dresses 
himself up as a spectre, and instead of his victim 
meets in a lonely place a real ghost, and you will 
have some sort of idea of the state of mind into 
which Mr. Richard Dartmoor was thrown by this 


rencontre. 

He toddled back to the inn for a tonic dram, 
and then slouched out by the swing-door on the 
other side, not certain of his future movements, 
é. e., whether he would not shift his quarters, and 
leave the “ Rising Sun” for good and all, rather 
than face such visions, when what should he see 
within a few yards of him but another counterfeit 
presentment of himself? ‘ Voila deux—there are 
two!” he would have exclaimed, like the Black 
Mousquetaire of Thomas Ingoldsby, had he been 
familiar with the quotation ; as it was, he murmur- 
ed, “ Bluebottles, by gum!” Then he looked up 
to the sky with a careless air, as though snow- 
flakes were thistle-down, and southeasters zeph- 
yrs, and not gradually, like the youth who “ jour- 
neys farther from the East,” but at a much more 
rapid rate, increased his distance from the “ Ris- 


Sun.” 

pg, of the loss which Society in the 
neighborhood of Hybla Terrace has thus received, 
Mr. Signet entered the mews, and was directed to 
Mr. Rutherford’s dwelling. He had a certain 
right to intrude upon the cabman’s privacy, inas- 
much as the latter was well aware he had defray- 
ed, through Matthew Helston, the very considér- 
able sums that had.gone into “honest John’s” 
pocket in payment for those nightly expeditions 
to Moor Street, the last of which had ended so 
disastrously. 

The door was opéned to him by Sally, who al- 





gether. Evarne Lawrence. 


ways performed that oftice. 





“T am Mr. Signet,” he said, frankly: “ i 
“ = I am come beat Picea 

“I know very well,” she said. “ You have sen: 
the police after my poor husband. But he is 
a bit frightened. e is as honest a man as you 
are, i has told lies.” 

: not,” said Mr, Signet, in a " 
ine manner. ‘“*Tell the oon and stick, 4 it ’ 
should be every Englishman’s motto. If you will 
— a I will walk up stairs.” 

__ Perhaps he had read in Hints on Etiquette th 
in getting over stiles and going up. stairs Pe 
should precede a lady, or perhaps he wished to 
see ee before his wife should an- 
nounce his presence; but at all events Mr. Si 

did precede her. met 

He found the cabman still in his sleeved waist. 
coat, as Mr. Brail had found him: he had been 
too much disturbed in his mind to complete his 
toilet, far less to take out his cab as usual, and he 
was smoking his sixteenth pipe. 

“Oh, here’s another, is there ?” he growled. 

“It’s Mr. Signet, John,” put in Sally, hastily. 

“What do I care who it is?” 

“Of course you don’t,” said the jeweller: “an 
honest man should have no apprehensions.” 

“Apprehensions be hanged!” exclaimed Mr. 
Rutherford. ‘Of course I shall be apprehended. 
Poor folks always are when rich folks have mis. 
laid things, or made away with them. I knew a 
man as was transported for life for stealing a 
watch that was all the time in an old lady’s watch- 
pocket over her bed, and who was so fortunate, 
after a year or two, as to get the Queen’s pardon 
for its but it isn’t everybody as has his good 
uck.” : 

“That was a sad mistake indeed,” said the 
jeweller, sympathizingly. ‘“ But it can not have 
occurred in this case. Would you be so good as 
to tell me what you know about this Moor Street 
business—the same story, I mean, that you told 
ad person who — on you this morning ? 

ave you got such a thing as and ink, Mrs. 
Rutherford ?” veueameta 

A bright thought here struck the jeweller. He 
would set the man’s narrative down in writing, 
and get him to sign it. If it was of no other use, 
it would be always handy to refresh Mr. Ruther- 
ford’s memory. 

Sally produced a washing-book, the stump of a 
pen, and an ink-bottle, the contents of which 
were so dried up that it had to be liquefied like 
the blood of St. Januarius. Mr. Signet, however, 
was deft with his fingers,and could write with 
anything. John narrated the story with which 
we are acquainted more doggedly than before, 
but almost in the same words. “If you was to 
squeeze me between the keb doors of my own 
’ansom,” he said, “you would always have the 
same story.” 

Mr. Signet looked at him as though he had 
been an Early Martyr prepared to suffer for the 
faith—and perhaps even with a greater admira- 
tion. 

“ Now be so kind, my excellent fellow, as to set 
your name to this, which I have written down 
from your own lips.” 

“No, I couldn’t do that,” said honest John; 
“T really couldn’t.” 

“Not sign it? Then do you mean to say it’s 
not true, you scoundrel ?” 

Mr. Signet would probably have proceeded to 
use much stronger language, had not Mrs. Ruth- 
erford whispered something in his ear. “Oh, 
can’t write, can’t he? He can make his mark, I 
suppose ?”” ; 

“Tf you call me a scoundrel again, I'll make a 
pretty big mark between your eyes,” exclaimed 
John, irascibly. 

“He’s honesty itself,” murmured Mr. Signet, 
in a rapture at this menace. ‘He'd be worth 
his weight in—well, in seed-pearls—before the 
Lord Chief Justice. Stop one moment: we must 
have a witness, and it mustn’t be his wife.” Mr. 
Signet stepped to the “verander,” and put his 
head out ; immediately opposite, smoking a straw, 
and speculating after the manner of his kind, was 
the man to whom he had applied in vain for Mr. 
Rutherford’s address. 

“ Hi, come here!” he cried, authoritatively. The 
man slouched carelessly across the yard, though 
the wind was keen enough to have quickened the 
steps of a sloth. 

“Can you write?” inquired the jeweller. 

“ Ay,” replied the other, so gloomily that one 
might have thought the knowledge of that art— 
upon the principle of a little learning being 
dangerous thing—had brought him into his pres- 
ent unprosperous condition. 

“Then come up here.” 

Not without some pride in the device which 
his own legal acumen had s' Mr. Signet 
pointed.out the spot in the washing-book w' 
the cabman was to put his cross, and the witness 
to subscribe his name. The materials he had to 
work with were crude enough, but every formali- 
ty was complied with. Mr. Rutherford evinced a 

decided gratification in repeating the words, “ Wit- 
ness my act and deed,” after the jeweller; when 
he murmured, with oot ion, “‘ Litera 


scripta manet,” honest John nodded approvingly, 
as though that mystic sentence had been the one | 
thin to accomplish the rite. 


about him and with his hand passing 5: 
his mouth, as in fond imagination remov- 
ing the traces of liquor, “I am unable to give 
you for this seryice; but I dare say a dram of 
something short would be acceptable this cold 
morning. Mrs. Rutherford, can you oblige me so 
far?” 

Sally at once produced a bottle of gin, and Mr. 
John Jones, messenger, of Rose Court, Oxford 
Street—for such, it appeared from the document, 
was his style and title, having her hos- 
pitality, ducked his shock of hair, and shambled 


out. 
“What I have said to yonder fellow I must 


* 
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say to you, John,” continued the jeweller: “ what 
you have done this morning must go without any 
immediate fee or reward. No man, says the law, 


must be paid for the truth.” 

“y ph os eet | that, sir,” answered Mr. 
Rutherford, naively, “for then everybody would 
tell the truth, and where would the lawyers be ?” 

“But henceforth remember, Star and Signet 
are your friends, my man. They will see you 
through this business, and when that’s done will 
show their itude.” 

“What I should like better than money— 
though money’s allus acceptable to a poor man, 
Mr. Signet—is to see that ’ere Lady Pargiter 
trounced. It’s her as has been the cause of all 
this from first to last; and it’s her as has got 
Master Matthew, and them diamonds—TI'll lay my 
life on it.” } ° 

“Give me your hand, John,” said Mr. Signet, 
effusively; “I wish I could put something in it, 
but I dare not. An honest man’s the noblest 
work of Providence. Lest your memory ~— 
ever want refreshing, by-the-bye, concerning this 
matter, I'll have a copy made of this little docu- 
ment, and your wife will read it out to you. You 
can read, my good woman, can’t you ?” 

“Read!” exclaimed John, with indignation. 
“Just you wait and hear her! Sally, give him 
that account of the Tetbury Pet’s performance 
in last weck’s Hera.” 

“Not just now; another day,” said Mr. Signet, 
hastily. “God bless you both! We shall al- 
ways know where to find you when you’re want- 
ed, sha’n’t we, John? Good-by.” ; 

“ Wanted,” growled Mr. Rutherford, as the jew- 
eller tripped down stairs. “Oh, that’s what it 
comes to, after all, is it? You're hand and glove 
with the perleece, are yer ?” ; 

Ignorant of the offense he had thus given, Mr. 
Signet hurried to Poulet Street, where he found 
Mr. Brail awaiting him. 

“You have news,” said that gentleman, per- 
ceiving a look of triumph in his employer's face. 

“Not exactly news, but I think I have done a 

stroke of work this morning. I’ve got Ruth- 
erford’s evidence in black and white, and here 
it is.” 

“ And in your handwriting too,” observed Mr. 
Brail, dryly. “That will be of interest to your 
friends, no doubt, sir ; but it will not increase the 
value of the document in the eyes of a jury.” 

“Well, the man couldn’t write, you see,” said 
Mr. a deal taken back by this re- 
mark; “and then I took care to get a witness.” 

“So I see: John Jones, messenger, Rose Court, 
Oxford Street-—um! Well, I don’t know the gen- 
tleman by name, but F seem to know his hand- 
writing. Where did you pick him up?” 

“In Hybla Mews: a perfect stranger, and there- 
fore an independent witness, I conclude.” 

“Not so very independent, Mr. Signet. He’s 
one of the two watchers ds I set myself to look 
after the cabman.” 

“ Bless my soul !” said Mr. Signet. 

“ Well, I did tell yo eave everything in my 
hands, sir,” continued Mr. Brail, severely ; “‘ when 
you employ a detective, it’s better to do that than 
to meddle with a matter yourself. Amateurs is 
more harm than you may rely on’t.—Now 
listen to me, for I’ve got a fact for you—a fact 
worth twenty washing-books full of noughts and 
crosses. A young woman has just been here with 
a communication.” 

“A young woman! You mean Miss Thurlow, 
I suppose ?” : 

“No, I don’t; she was quite another sort of 
young woman—one as knows what’s what, I 
guess, and the price of it. I only caught a 
glimpse of her through the shop door just now, 
but I'd seen her once before to-day—as I passed 
througb the hall in Moor Street. She was muf- 
fled up, and wore a thick veil, when she asked 
your shop-man if Mr. Signet was in; but I don’t 
forget faces in a hurry. So I just stepped out— 
as a friend of the firm—to ask her business. 
She’s Lady Pargiter’s maid.” ; 

“ And what.was her business ?” 

“You're to hear that to-morrow. But I found 
out this much, that she hates her mistress like. 
the devil, and has got a grudge against her, with 
the means of paying her out. She gave me to 
understand she only dealt with principals—which 
means a lot of money.” 

“What does that matter ?” exclaimed Mr. Sig- 
het, impatiently. ‘Do you think she knows any- 
thing »” 

“Ay,I do. I’m inclined to think you’re right, 
after all. -It’s Lady Pargiter as is at the bottom 
of this business, and her maid knows it.” 

_“T said se; I was sure of it,” exclaimed Mr. 
Signet, excitedly. “But why did you let her go 
away ?”” 

“Because she said she had no time to spare, 
and her absence would excite suspicion. To- 
morrow’s her Sunday out. She’s got the key of 
the whole mystery, and—you mark my words— 
she will come here to sell it.” 





CHAPTER XXVIIL 
4 TRAITRESS IN THE CAMP. 


We know that Mr. Signet was, in intention at 
least, even at his comparatively advanced period 
of life, a man of gallantry, but it is probable that 
even in the heyday of his youthful prime he had 
never looked forward with such excitement to the 
arrival of a fair visitor as he did on that Sunday 


morning to the coming of Miss Patty Selwood. 


It was not the evanescent passion for a pretty 
face, for he had never seen the young woman; 
whether she was short or tall, dark or fair, was-no 
matter to him whatever. Mr. Brail had told him 
she was and he preferred her so to be, as 
; he might make a better bargain 
with her; but otherwise, for all he cared, she 


rall Lewis refused to believe—a hundred—pro- 
vided she retained her memory. That was the 








one thing important to him. She was coming, he 
felt, to tell him what she knew about Lady Par- 
giter and her diamonds. 

She was to leave Moor Street at half past ten, 
partly because by that time she would have/made 
her ladyship presentable to the public, and partly 
because it was the hour for Public Worship, and 
by a polite fiction, common to establishments of 
all degrees, the waiting-maid was supposed to be 
going tochurch. Not, of course, that “ my lady’s 
maid” was to be seen on Sunday morning with a 
prayer-book folded inside her pocket-handker- 
chief, like any Mary Anne or Eliza Jane in ordi- 
nary domestic service. If she did have a prayer- 
book (which is doubtful), it was carried without 
ostentation ; and so neat and well-chosen was 
her apparel that unless you had seen her come 
out of the area gate of No. 10, you would never 
have believed her to be a servant at all. That is 
to say, a man would not have done so; but I be- 
lieve (such is the marvellous discernment of the 
sex in such matters) that his wife would have de- 
tected it at a glance. She would have known 
that the silk dress was a cheap silk, and the pret- 
ty collar of lace only a few pence a yard. It was 
not Miss Selwood’s custom, indeed, to wear either 
cheap silks or inferior collars on her “Sundays 
out,” for on such occasions she was wont to lay 
Lady Pargiter’s wardrobe under contribution ; but 
on this particular day she wore her own clothes. 
The reason of this was that she had a fixed in- 
tention of breaking with her mistress, and to a 
delicate mind there were therefore obvious rea- 
sons why she should cease to put herself under 
obligations to her; it may also be added that, 
having determined to dig up the hatchet, she was 
exceedingly cautious not to give her ladyship an 
opportunity of doing her an ill turn. It was, in- 
deed, in the highest degree unlikely that Lady 
Pargiter would miss any particular garments out 
of her very extensive collection, or even recognize 
them on Miss Selwood’s back, but that young lady 
was so prudent that rather than run the risk, she 
had sacrificed even her personal vanity. 

In a ball dress, with the Pargiter diamonds on 
her, Miss Selwood would have made a great sen- 
sation ; and even without them, and as she was, 
in her modest “ wraps’”—for the wind had risen 
again, and was scattering a few flakes of snow— 
she was an attractive young person, such as fool- 
ish men will turn round to look at for the second 
time, and thereby bring themselves, deservedly, 
against lamp-posts and pillar letter-boxes. As if 
to preserve her fellow-creatures from such mis- 
chances, however, Miss Selwood dropped her veil 
as soon as she got clear of Moor Street, and en- 
tered an omnibus bound for the City. 

The establishment in Poulet Street of course 
was closed, but she felt no hesitation in ringing at 
the private bell. She had naturally no mauvaise 


honte ; and had it been otherwise, the motives 


that were actuating her were too powerful and 
pressing to admit of irresolution. She had al- 
ways despised and disliked her mistress, thengh 
she had “ put up with her” hitherto for the sake 
of wages and perquisites ; but the insulting words 
used by Lady Pargiter on the previous day had 





sunk deep and rankled, and eager for revenge, the: 
opportunity of wreaking it, not only with impuni- 


| ty, but, as she anticipated, to her own great ad- 


vantage, had now arrived to her. 


(ro BE CONTINUED.) 





_A WORD ABOUT DIAMONDS. 


Tue diamond has many histories. It has a 
chemical and a commercial, a mineralogical and 
a mystical, history. It has what may be called a 
personal history, comprising the varied adven- 
tures of individual stones; there is a history of 
diamond cutting and counterfeiting, of diamond 
discoveries and diamond robberies, and there 
promises soon to be a history of diamond manu- 
facture. The earliest known home of the gem 
was in India. From India it made its way west- 
ward to the Greeks, who, among its many remark- 
able qualities, singled out its pre-eminent hard- 
ness as that by which it was thenceforward to be 
distinguished when known, and detected when 
doubtful. They named it adamas, the indomita- 
ble, and invented fables in illustration of this char- 
acter, which passed current and unquestioned for 
many hundreds of ycars. Such was the obdura- 
cy of the genuine diamond, they maintained, that 
the attempt to break it between hammer and an- 
vil resulted, not in the fracture of the stone, but 
in the rending of the metal; and numerous gems 
of the purest water were immolated, generation 
after generation, to the blind tradition of this per- 
ilous ordeal by iron. There was, indeed, it was 
added, one method by which this otherwise invin- 
cible resistatice could be overcome. Immersion 
for a certain time in warm goat’s blood rendered 
the crystal amenable to the blows of the hammer, 
although even then, like the Calydonian hero at 
the siege of Thebes, it contrived to involve its 
sturdy adversary in its own destruction. 

Now the truth is, that the diamond, although 
the hardest of known substances, is also one of 
the most brittle, since it a natural cleav- 
age along which it splits with the utmost facility. 
When the Koh-i-noor was being recut in 1852, 
the jeweller to whose care it was intrusted dur- 
ing the operation submitted it to the inspection 
of one of his most valued customers, who heed- 
lessly let it slip through his fingers. The jewel- 
ler, seeing it fall, all but lost his senses with ter- 
ror, and called forth a similar access of retrospect- 
ive dismay in his distinguished visitor by explain- 
ing that if the jewel had touched the ground ata 
certain angle, it would almost infallibly have sep- 
arated into f ents. 

The extreme difficulty of polishing the diamond 
caused it, in early times, to be sought after as an 
amulet rather than as an ornament. The belief 
in its efficacy both as a poison and as an antidote 
to poison is of high antiquity, and as regards the 
healing branch is even yet not wholly extinct. 


Benvenuto Cellini relates that he owed his life to, 


the avarice of an apothecary in substituting pow- 
dered beryl for the diamond-dust which he had 
been bribed to mix with his salad ; and the same 
leadly substance was administered to Sir 

homas Overbury in the Tower. On the other 





hand, the Romans regarded it as a sure remedy, 
not only against poison, but against various other 
perils, and the conviction of its mystical virtues 
continued to prevail throughout the Middle Ages. 
It was said to confer valor, to insure victory, to 
repel witchcraft and madness, to give success in 
lawsuits. Pliny is careful to tell us that, if worn 
on the left arm, touching the skin, it dispels noc- 
turnal panic; and Sir John Mandeville adds that 
it should be given freely, not bought or sold. 

Diamond superstitions, in our days, seem to 
have taken refuge in the East. The Shah of Per- 
sia is said to one set, in a cimeter, which 
has the power of rendering the wearer invisible, 
and the great diamond of the Rajah of Mattan, in 
Borneo, weighing 367 carats, and supposed to be 
the largest in existence, is credited with the vir- 
tue, not of a talisman alone, but of a panacea as 
well. The natives of the island believe that wa- 
ter in which it has been immersed cures every dis- 
order ; and the vast price offered for it by the Gov- 
ernor of Batavia, of 150,000 dollars, two ships of 
war fully equipped, together with sundry arms 
and munitions, was refused, not because of the 
intrinsic value of the jewel, but because the for- 
tunes of the dynasty were traditionally affirmed 
to depend upon its possession. 

It appears to be commonly lost sight of that 
these gems have a commercial value entirely in- 
dependent of their decorative purpose. A pecul- 
iar modification of diamond, known as “ carbo- 
nado,” which is as unsightly as cast iron, is sold 
for use in rock-boring machines, at an average 
price of four and a half to five dollars the carat. 
Fifteen years ago an unlimited supply of this sub- 
stance was offered to a London merchant at the 
ridiculously low price of threepence a carat ; the 
Amsterdam cutters, however, reported unfavor- 
ably as to its employment in their trade, and the 
proposal was declined. It was never renewed ; 
for shortly afterward the serviceableness of the 
stone (which is as hard as diamond itself), both for 
rock-drilling and gem-engraving, was discovered, 
and from a drug in the market it became an ob- 
ject of energetic competition. ‘Carbonado” re- 
sembles in appearance certain meteoric stones of 
a blackish-brown hue and crystalline texture. It 
is composed of the same material as diamond, and 
is in fact supposed to be diamond which has some- 
how got spoiled in the making. It is found in 
masses of from one to two pounds weight, and 
only in the neighborhood of Bahia, for the tumps 
of “ carbon” occasionally met with in South Africa 
are deficient in hardness, and thus seem to have 
been arrested at a still earlier stage of their prog- 
ress toward mineral perfection. “‘ Bort,” which 
is another deficient member of the diamond fam- 
ily, but is nevertheless also highly prized in the 
arts, consists in an aggregation of tiny crystals, 
mixed, like the black diamonds of Borneo, with a 
certain proportion of amorphous carbon. - We see 
in it a failure or a freak of nature; aud just as 
the ring of asteroids in the solar system is sup- 
posed-to mt a single majestic planet, so the 
forces thus scattered in separate centres of crys- 
tallization would presumably, under normal con- 
ditions, have united to form one radiant jewel. 








A rrnant had been dancing all night over the head 
of hislandlord. At six in the morning the latter comes 
up stairs. and complains bitterly of the ~. 
“What annoyance?” asks the tenant. “ by I 
haven't my x a wink ajl night,” is the anawer. “ Nei- 
ther have I,” says the tenant, “and yet I don’t make 
any fuss about it.” 





An Englishman at a hotel in New York asked the 
clerk if there were ‘‘ oysters in the hotel.” ‘‘Oh yes,” 
was the reply ; “step right into the restaurant; we 
don’t keep them in the office.” ‘* Egad!” said Mr. John 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Bull, “I think you misunderstand me, you know; I 
mean a oyster, don’t you know—a ‘lift’—a helleva- 
tor, maybe you call it in this country.” 





“Och,” said a love-sick Hibernian, ‘what a recrea- 
tion it is to be dying of love! It sets the heart aching 
80 dilicately there’s no taking a wink of slape for the 
pleasure of the pain.” 





A London newspaper relates that when a Frenchman, 
who fell overboard from the steamer which took the 





Cobden Club back from Greenwich, was rescued and 
returned to the deck, the first thing he said was that 
he hoped he had not kept the steamer waiting. 





If we are to judge by her needle, the sewing society 
that Cleopatra belonged to must have discounted any 
modern newspaper in the dissemination of news. 





The difference between horse-radish and a reddish 
horse is this: one is not a horse at all, and the other 
is a horse of. another color. 
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COLONEL JOHN BODINE, Caprtarn. 


OUR RIFLEMEN ABROAD. 


By the time this number of Harper’s WEEKLY reaches our read- 
ers, the international rifle match between the American and Irish 
teams at Dollymount will be decided. Our riflemen left here on 
the 3d of June, and immediately on their arrival on the other side 
began diligent practice on the ground where, on the 29th of June, 
1875, the Americans defeated their Irish antagonists by thirty- 
eight points. The conditions at Dollymount are certainly against 
men accustomed to the dry and clear atmosphere of Creedmoor. 
At the former place fog and rain prevail, and render shooting 
extremely difficult for strangers. : 

The American team is quite strong, and several members of it 
have made exceptional records with the rifle. It is composed 
of the following gentlemen: Colonel Joun Bopinr, Captain; Col- 
onel H. F. Ciark, of the Empire Rifle Club; W. H. Jackson, H. T. 
Rockwe t, and J. F. Brown, of the Massachusetts Rifle Associa- 
tion; Dr. 8. I. Scorr and C. H. Lairp, of the Columbia Rifle Asso- 
ciation; and R. Ratuponr, H. Fisner, and W. M. Farrow, of the 


R. RATHBONE. 





National Rifle Association. Mr. H. J. Donatnson, Secretary of the 
National Rifle Association, accompanied the téam in a private 
capacity. 

Colonel Boprne enjoys a fine record as a marksman. He is a 
native of New York State, is about fifty-three years old, and has 
been known as a rifleman since 1845. He belonged to the Amer- 
ican team that defeated the Irishmen at Creedmoor in ‘1874, to 
the American team that carried away the honors at Dollymount 
the following year, and to that which in 1876 was successful against 
all comers, , 

Mr. Scorr is a native of Maryland, and is well known as a rifle- 
man. Last year he made 99 in a possible 100 at 500 and 600 
yards. Mr. Farrow, who is thirty-two years old, has been an en- 
thusiastic sportsman ever since he could handle a gun,.and he 
has had remarkable success in long-range rifle-shooting. Mr. 
Fisnrn, a native of Connecticut, has won many short-range prizes, 
and is considered an excellent marksman. Colonel CLARK was 
connected with the National Guard for seventeen years, and began 
shooting at long yange in 1876. His record as a marksman is 


H. FISHER. 








8. I. SCOTT. 


good. Mr. Jackson has made the best total score on record—483 
in two days’ shooting, when captain of the American team of 
1878. Mr. Ratnsone’s record is exceptionally good. Last year, 
in a match at 200 and 500 yards, he made twenty “ bull’s-eyes,” 
as did also his competitor, Mr. F. H. Hotton. In shooting off the 


















































Cc. H. LATRD. 


tie, Mr. Rarnpone won. Mr. Brown’s greatest feat as a marksman 
was accomplished in a long-range match between the Massachu- 
setts and the Walpole clubs, when he made thirty-one consecutive 
“bull’s-eyes.” He was a member of the American team of 1878. 
Mr. Lairp and Mr. RockweLt are considered trustworthy marks- 
men, They have done some very fine shooting. 


W. H. JACKSON. 


THE DOLLYMOUNT INTERNATIONAL RIFLE MATCH—THE AMERICAN TEAM.—PaorocraPaep BY Bocarpvs, Broapway anp E1cuTeenta Street, New York. 








W. M. FARROW. 


GENERAL JOHN A. SUTTER. 


Few lives have been more varied or fuller of excitement than 
that of General Joun A. Sutter, the Western pioneer, who died at 
Washington on the 19th of June, General Surrer’s name is best 
known to the public through its association with the discovery of 
gold in California. The precious metal was not, however, found 
by himself, but by a man in his employ named MarsHatt. The 
honor of having disclosed the great mineral wealth of our West- 
ern coast has, with the usual inaccuracy that surrounds the records 
of important events, been accredited, not to the man whose pick 
and shovel first unearthed the treasure, but to the owner of the 
land upon which the discovery was made. 

General Sutter was a soldier of fortune, having during his long 
career made his home first in one hemisphere, then in the other, 
and in many various and widely separated portions of both. He 
was of Swiss ancestry, and born at Kandern, Baden, on the front- 
ier of Switzerland, February 3, 1803. At the age of twenty he 
graduated at the Military Academy at Berne, and entered the 


J. F. BROWN. 


“Swiss Guard” of the French army as a Lieutenant. He served 
in the Spanish campaign of 1823-24, and in the vain resistance 
attempted by Caries X. at Grenoble to the three days’ revolu- 
tion of July, 1830. After the overthrow of. the Bourson mon- 
archy, he returned to Switzerland in the same year, and served in 
the Swiss army until 1834. He then emigrated to the United 
States, resided for a few months at St. Louis, then a small border 
city, and settled at Westport, Missouri, where he was naturalized 
an American citizen, and built up a thriving trade in cattle with 
New Mexico by the old Santa Fe trail. He soon became one of 
the best known and most popular frontiersmen, speaking fluently 
French, German, Spanish, and English, and acquiring enough of 
various Indian languages for purposes of traffic. On one of his 
visits to Santa Fe he heard such glowing accounts of the Pacific 
coast as to determine him to proceed thither. Accordingly, in 
1838, he set out from Westport with six men, and crossed two 
thousand miles of desert or hostile regions, which had rarely be- 
fore been traversed by civilized men. His route was, in the first 
instance, to Oregon, by way of Forts Hall, Boise, and Walla Walla, 
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descending the Columbia River to Fort Vancouver. _ 


Finding there no means of direct communication 
with California, he embarked for the Sandwich 
Islands, and resided there five months. There 
he communicated with whalers and naval officers 
of various nationalities, and, acting on their infor- 
mation, beught and freighted a ship, with which 
he proceeded to Sitka, the capital of Russian 
America, now Alaska, ” The venture proved pe- 
cuniarily puccessful, and after disposing of his 
cargo, he took bis ship to the bay of San Fran- 
ciseo, Upper Oalifornia, where he arrived July 2, 
1839. 5 

Daring the nimeteen years that elapsed be- 
teen this date and the discovery of the gold, Gen- 
cral Surrer established himself on the’ shores 
of the Sacramento, accumulated a small colony 
around him, put various industries in motion, and 


amassed & ely “ SOreu: Enterprising and 
indefatigab ad the sagacity necessary for 
successful pi _Within two years of his 
arrival in California he 1000 horses, 


2500 cattle, and 1000 and had also estab- 
lished a traffic in furs the Indians, which 
made him @ formidable rival to the agents of the 
Iludson Bay Company in . He gained the 
respect and good-will of the Mexican authorities, 
and though practically exercisitig squatter sover- 
eignty, was inv with magisterial and other 
executive offices by that government. The set- 
tlement over which Captain Surrer presided with 
something of the omnipotence of an Eastern pa- 
triarch was called New Helvetia. Here, with his 
flocks and herds, his horses and his servants, it 
was his delight to entertain the various exploring 
and other parties which made their way into his 
dominions. When in 1841 Captain Wixkzs reach- 
ed San Francisco with his famous expedition 
around the world, he received valuable informa- 
tion and assistance from Captain Surrer. Soon 
after, the Peacock, one of WILKES’s vessels, was 
wrecked on the bar of the Columbia River, Ore- 
gon, and had to send an overland party, under 
Lieutenant (afterward Admiral) Grorce F. Em- 
mons, to Sutrer’s fort on the Sacramento. The 
party reached its destination sick, famished, and 
exhausted, and received from Captain Sutrer a 
princely hospitality, without money and without 
orice. 

A year or two later, when Captain Fremont’s 
exploring expedition made its way to California, 
the same generous hospitality was extended. 

Captain Surrer had become the leading person- 
age on the Western coast, his estate including 
hundreds of thousands of acres of land, and his 

horses and cattle being numbered by thousands. 

Ultimately the many American adventurers that 

gathered at his fort, and their thinly disguised 

aspirations for effecting the independence of Cal- 

ifornia, or its annexation to the United States, 

drew upon Captain Surrer the suspicions of the 

Mexican government, which opened negotiations 

for buying him out. In the revolutionary agita- 

tions which subsequertly beset that unhappy 

country, he had also hi re. When in 

fall of 1844 Generals 
ed against the lawfa® Goverfior, MicnEeLrorENa, 
Sutter (who was at that time “a captain in the 
Mexican army) raised at his own expense a.com- 
pany of over two hundred men, and marched to 
the assistance of MICHELTORENA. MICHELTORE- 
na was defeated, and obliged to flee the country, 
and Surrer was taken a prisoner of war. Castro, 


































GENERAL JOHN A. SUTTER.—Puotoerarsep py C. M. Bex, Wasutneton, D. C. 


who was then declared Governor, released Sutter, 
after a short detention, and sent him back to his 
establishment. From this time, although. wear- 
ing an appearance of outward friendship, Castro 
and Sutrer looked upon each other with mutual 
distrust and suspicion. Castro endeavored to 
have Surreg driven from the country, and Surrer, 
to protect himself, gathered about his fort a large 
body of emigrants. Castro incited the hostile 
Indians to attack the fort, and he himself pro- 
claimed the opening of hostilities. by ordering all 
strangers in the neighborhood_of the fort to leave 
the country... At this time Colonel Fremont op- 
portunely arrived at the fort with his second ex: 
pedition. He was himself in great danger of an 








attack. After some deliberation the United States 
flag was raised,and the first steps were taken 
which made California one of the States of the 
Union. At this time hostilities were imminent 
between the United States and Mexico, a squad- 
ron was on its way around the Horn to Califor- 
nia, and General Kearny was about to commence 

4 arch thither across the Plains. Fre- 
MONT and Svrrer, however, anticipated these 
events, and left little to be done by the later ar- 
rivals. To no man, according to the testimony of 
General SHerman, was the United States more in- 
debted than to Captain Surrer for the conquest 
of California. 

The great discovery of the gold took place on 
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the 19th of January, 1848. Sorrer desired to 
build a saw-mill at Coloma, in El Dorado Coun- 
ty, forty-five miles east of Sacramento. For this 
purpose he employed as foreman to superintend 
the operations James W. Marsuatt. When the 
mill-race or ditch was being dug, MarsHaLt ob- 
served a yellow metal mingled with the dirt that 
was thrown up. He immediately began to talk 
of the great discovery to the people around him, 
who ridiculed him for attaching so much impor- 
tance to their brass, as they called it. Never- 
theless, whenever the water stopped, so that the 
ditch became empty, the scoffers looked for the 
pieces of metal which had been exposed by the 
current. In a month’s time, without neglecting 
their work at the mill, the laborers had collected 


. Several ounces, most of it in very small pieces, 


the largest weighing only about as much as a ten- 
dollar coin’ Inasmuch as boiling the metal with 
lye and touching it with vinegar did not make it 
turn green, the neighbors began to think that 
MARSHALL might be right. General Surrer tells 
the story as follows: 

“When Marsnat. discovered the gold I cau- 
tioned my hands at the mill to keep the discovery 
secret for a while, and they did for a few days. 
But I had a man and his family hired there. He 
worked at the mill, and the women did. cooking. 
Soon after it was known that there was gold there 
—and in fact all the hands had some—one of my 
white teamsters came up with a load of provi- 
sions. The women told him there was gold there, 
and he didn’t believe it, but they gave him some. 
Well, a man named Saita—a nephew of the Mor- 
mon prophet—kept a store in one of my out- 
houses at the farm, so when this teamster got 
back he went to Smrra and bought a bottle of 
brandy, and offered him pay in gold he had got at 
the mill. SitH came to me and asked if it was 
gold, and I had to tell him, and, whew! the news 
spread all over the country. People poured in 
from everywhere. All my hands left me. I 
couldw’t hire: anybody, no matter what I offered, 
to save my crop. Emigrants came along, and 
turned their stock on my wheat, and it was de- 
stroyed. The people were wild. They didn’t 
think wheat or anything else was worth having, 
but gold.” 

The presence of the precious metal upon his 
lands proved to be the great misfortune of Gen- 
eral Sutter’s life. “If that gold discovery had 
just come a few years later,” he complained to 
some friends during his latter days, “I'd have 
been a millionaire. But it broke me up, for I 
finally lost my land grant, and the Supreme Court 
decided the grant wasn’t good because it wasn’t 
signed at the Mexican capital. It was a mere 
technicality, but I lost it.’ Almost imimediately 
upon the great discovery Sutrer found himself 
involved in litigation about his titles. He filed a 
claim before the United States: Land Commis- 
sioners for thirty-three square leagues of land, 
covering the sites of the cities of Sacramento and 
Marysville, and the Commissiover allowed his 
claim. Eleven leagues had been granted him by 

Vahapo-in- 1841, and twenty-two 
leagues by Governor Micnererena in 1845, as a 
reward for his military serviees. The case was 
appealed on behalf of the United States to the 
Supreme Court. General Bensamin F. Butter 
and N. St. Joun Green appeared for Sutrer, while 
Joun. J. CritreENDEN and Ropert J. WALKER rep- 
resented in his name the purchasérs of land from 
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THE CINCINNATI MUSIC 


HALL, WHERE THE DEMOCRATIC 
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CONVENTION WAS HELD.—{See Pace 437.] 
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him in and about Sacramento. The final result 
was adverse to Surrer, who found himself de- 
spoiled of his once magnificent estates, and at 
times reduced to actual want. In 1864 he was 
granted a pension of $250 per month by the Cal- 
ifornia Legislature, and in June of the following 
year his homestead on Feather River was destroy- 
ed by fire. He then visited Europe, for the first 
time in above thirty years. om 

General Surrer has of late years been living 
with his wife on a farm at Litiz, in Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, Although past the allotted 
age of three score and ten, he was in appearance 
a hale old gentleman, active though obese. His 
claim to remembrance proved to be his great 
calamity, and he died, it is said, from the effect 
of his efforts and anxiety in importuning Congress 
to vote him a national indemnity because of. the 
misfortunes he had suffered through the very dis- 
covery which has done so much toward enriching 
the country of his adoption. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Perits from icebergs in the North Atlantic have 
been so serious of late that the officials of the Marine 
and Fisheries departments of the Dominion govern- 
ment strongly recommend Quebec, Boston, and New 
York steamers to run on more southerly routes this 
year, to keep a sharp look-out at the mast-head, and if 
possible to use the electric light. It seems,probable 
that some sudden and unexplained change of tempera- 
ture in high latitudes unlocked the polar sea, and sent 
its floating bergs into the temperate zone of the North 
Atlantic Ocean. Old seamen say that they have never 
experienced anything like the terrific ice blockade 
which they encountered this year along the fifty-sec- 
ond parallel of latitude, one or two hundred miles 
southeast of Newfoundland. 

Among the vessels that have been imperiled, injured, 
or wrecked by icebergs recently may be mentioned 
the British frigate Flamingo, the steam-ship Viking, 
the French bark Mater, the American fishing schoon- 
er Harman Babson, and the British bark Birdstow. 
The latter vessel was totally wrecked, and abandoned 
when about a hundred miles south of the Newfound- 
land Banks. In describing the collision, one of the 
crew—for all, after taking to the boats, were rescued 
by the Liverpool, and brought to this port—gave the 
following account of the perilous event: 

“ At that instant I saw the gigantic white mass di- 
rectly in front of us,and the next moment there was 
a fearful crash. So short was the interval between 
the time when the berg was first sighted and the colli- 
sion that it took place quicker than I have told it. 
The helm was put down immediately, but it was too 
late. The shock was terrific, and seemed to shiver 
every timber in the ship. We struck bow on, and we 
all felt that our last hour had come, and that the ship 
would surely sink at once. The great jagged, irregu- 
lar walls of the iceberg overhung us, threatening death 
from above as well as from below. I can form no idea 
of its height, but in width and length I should think 

it was about as big as a block of buildings here in New 
York. After dealing us our death-blow, the white 
monster glided away as silently as a ghost, and we saw 
itno more. A great hole was cut into the bows of the 


bark, from the decks clean down below the water-line, 
and the vessel began to fill.” 





Are not the recollections of the Stonington and the 
Narragansett, the Queen and the Ancheria, the Great 
Republic and the Adelaide, sufficient?) With what 
wanton recklessness men in command of vessels im- 
peril the passengers committed to their care, simply to 
gratify a foolish vanity! While yet the cries of the 
drowning lingered in the ears of the survivors of the 
Narragansett, the captains of two rival Coney Island 
excursion boats obstinately ran a race, contending for 
the right of way. There were over a thousand people 
on the boats at the time, and they were thoroughly 
terrified before this fool-hardy contest ended. It may 
be considered as a plain and well-recognized fact, that 
the captain who voluntarily endangers or alarms his 
passengers by racing or any similar folly, is totally 
unfit for the responsibilities of his position. 


Queen Victoria has not visited Ireland for many 
years. Indeed, her only visit to that portion of her 
dominion was made with Prince Albert soon after her 
marriage. Bunt it is announced that the Queen is go- 
ing to change her long-established plans, and that, in- 
stead of spending the summer as usual at Balmoral 
and Osborne, she will visit Ireland. Lord Kenmare is 
now preparing his mansion at Killarney for her recep- 
tion. The Queen is expected to enter Ireland about 
the last of August, and will spend a few days in Dub- 
lin before going to Killarney. 


A cablegram from Hamburg on June 20 announced 
the arrival, in the steamer Silesia, of the American 
Turner Excursion to Frankfort-on-the-Main. The re- 
ception of the Americans was enthusiastic. At the 
pier of the Hamburg-American Packet Company they 
were met by its president, by a delegate of the Frank- 
fort Turner Festival, by the United States consul, and 
the combined Hamburg Turners. The weather was 
beautiful; the picturesque borders of the Elbe were 
decorated with flags and banners, and the hearty cheers 
of thousands greeted the five hundred Americans, who 
were to spend a few days in Hamburg. 





Two Americans received honorable mention by the 
jury of the Paris Salon—Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens, 
the sculptor, who had on exhibition his statue of 
Admiral Farragut and five bronze medallions; and 
Mr. W. L. Pickwell, who exhibited two landscapes— 
“On the Borders of the Swamp,” and “The Concar- 
neau Route.” 





The dog has had his day—at least, the New York 
dog. He can io more roam free and unmuzzled 
through the sireets. No matter of how rare a breed 
he may be, if he is found promenading without a li- 
cense-collar and muzzle, he is captured and taken to 
the pound -in East Sixteenth Street, where he will 
bring just thirty cents—unless somebody wants to re- 
deem him, in which case he is worth ten times as much. 





About 15,000 pencil drawings made by the pupils of 
the primary and grammar schools of this city were re- 
cently exhibited at the building of the Board of Edu- 
cation. Only an hour each week is devoted to this 
branch by the scholars. 


Probably the youngest widow on record in this coun- 
try lives in Albany. She was discovered by a census 
enumerator. She gave her age as twenty-five. The 
inguiries of the enumerator afterward revealed the 
fact that her husband died in the war, about seventeen 
years ago, so that the poor creAture was left a widow 
at the early age of eight years. She carried on the 











statistical conversation with the enumerator in (ap- 
parently) blixsful unconsciousness of any extraordina- 
ry deductions being made from the figures and facts 
she had given. 





Ten thousand dollars was the price paid at auction 
for the wreck of the Narragansett, as it lies off Corn- 
field Light, Long Island Sound. 





The following incident is related of General Garfield, 
who seems to be the possessor of an unusual amount 
of muscle: One night in 1862 there was a rush for ra- 
tions at Pittsburg Landing by some newly arrived 
troops. Colonel Morton, commanding the commissary 
steamers there, observed a strong, fine-looking soldier 
in an infantry overcoat present a requisition and 
snatch up a barrel of flour, walking off with it as easi- 
ly a8 a common person would carry away a ham. 
When the wagon was loaded, the same man stepped 


up to Colonel Morton and remarked, “I suppose you- 


require a receipt for these supplies ?” 

“Yer,” said the colonel, as he handed over the usual 
blank; “just take this provision return, and have it 
signed by your commanding officer.” 

“Can't I sign it ?” was the reply. 

“Oh no,” said the affable Colonel Morton; “it re- 
quires the signature of a commissioned officer.” 

Then came the quiet reply, ‘I am a commissioned 
ofticer—I’m a brigadier-general, and my name is Gar- 
field, of Ohio.” 





Early in July the Summer Zoological School of the 
Johns Hopkins University will be opened on a small 
island in the Chesapeake Bay, near its mouth. It will 
continue for six weeks, and microscopes and all other 
needful appurtenances will be furnished the students, 





In 1874 there were 286 ladies represented in the Salon 
at the Palais de l’Industrie; in 1875, 312; in 1876, 446; 
in 1877, 648; in 1878, 762; in 1879, 876; and lastly, in 
1880, 1081. 





The East Side Flower Mission, formerly in Riving- 
ton Street, is now located at East Broadway and 
Gouverneur Street,,and is brightening many sick- 
rooms in tenement-houses with flowers and growing 
plants. It has facilities for speedily distributing flow- 
ers among the sick and péor, and solicits contributions, 





In Japan an average of 91,507 newspapers are sold 
daily. During the last year there were 5817 new books 
published, of which 1495 were copyrighted. 





Mr. Goober—as the story goes—lived in the Mormon 
country. He had but one wife, and never thought of 
taking any more till one day an elder told him it was 
his religious duty to seal unto himself a few others. 
Mr. Goober went: home and sadly informed his wife of 


what the elder had said, and Mrs. Goober said she had 


no objection, provided the elder would come round and 
argue the case with her piously. Goober told the elder, 
and the eldcr dropped around. He smiled sweetly as 
Mrs. Goober advanced to meet him. The next thing 
he knew he was skipping around the room with his 
coat slit up the back and his hat knocked into pi, 
while Mrs. Goober wielded the broomstick. He finally 
jumped out of a window, and escaped with his life, a 
sadder and a wiser man. The next time he met Goo- 
ber he told him he had had a celestial revelation by 
which Goober was relieved from the necessity of taking 
any more wives—Mrs. Goober would count for almost 
a thousand in the New Jerusalem. 


In recognition of the valuable discoveries of Sir 
Henry Bessemer, he is to receive the freedom of the 
City of London in a gold casket. ~ 


The number of persons who die anpually in Paris 
from small-pox is increasing so rapidly that Dr. Lion- 
ville, in the Chamber of Deputies, has proposed a law 
to render vaccination compulsory, 





In the June number of Fraser’s Magazine Dr. Lyon 
Playfair writes a very interesting article in reference to 
the agricultural interests of the United States and the 
United Kingdom. He says, very truly, that American 
produce of various kinds, particularly wheat and beef, 
bacon and cheese, has been for several years beating 
down in price, or driving out of the market, British 
produce. And he believes that this state of things will 
continue and increase, at least so far as wheat is con- 
cerned. The crops of golden wheat which American 
soil can produce are not likely to be soon exhausted. 
British farmers are advised by Dr. Playfair not to fear 
any terrific consequences from this state of things, but 
wisely to adapt themselves to circumstances. There 
are other crops which can be cultivated to better ad- 
vantage on British soil, and British farmers need versa- 
tility and readiness to take advantage of new open- 
ings. They must, as New England farmers have done, 
cease to try growing wheat against the great fertile 
Northwest, and cultivate vegetables, fruits, flowers, or 
whatever there may be a demand for in the country. 





DIABETES CURED. 


Dear Sirs,—It has been some time since I 


wrote you in regard to how father was getting 


along. So I thought I would write you to-day. 
I am happy to say that he is entirely well, has 
been cured with less than three bottles of “Con- 
stitution Water.” Since he has been taking the 
“Constitution Water,” we have heard of a good 
many cases of diabetes in this city. One lady 
especially has it very bad. When we first heard 
of her she was down in bed with it. She bought 
one bottle of “Constitution Water,” and, after 
taking a few doses, was able to sit up. Send me 


as many circulars as you can for the enclosed | 


stamps. There are a great many persons that 

want them. Yours very truly, Jno. L. Surrs. 
ZANESVILLE, Ou10, Nov. 7, 1878. 

To Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN, New York. 





‘Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. It is not a spring water, 
but a preparation by an eminent physician. For female 
complaints and childhood weakness a 8 ty. For 
sale by all Druggists. Depot 59 John St., N. Y.—(Com.] 





Cuatranooga, TENn., June 19, 1880. 
H. W. Jouxs Mra. Co., 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y.: 

—The (asbestos) paint I got of you 
last fall is entirely satisfactory. 1 want, nothing 


petit agned Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) D. T. Currinerr, Druggist. 











THE PREMIER SHOT GUN. 


Wr wish to call special attention to the advertise- 
ment of the Premier Shot Gun. We have personal! 
examined and own one of these guns; it is the hand- 


particulars to ———- — 
arrel. 


firms in the trade, and manufacture the Premier Gun, 
themselves. They are offered at the wholesale price, 

to reduce a very large stock, during the summer 

months.—[Com.]} 





Increasing Use of Compound Oxygen by Physicians. 
Aagesr and steadily increasing number ofiutelligent 
physicians in all parts of the country are using Com- 
— «a in Chronic Cases wh 
able to cure with ordinary remedies. Writes one: 
**T shall make the Oxygen Treatment a prominent feat- 
ure in my practice, for J have tested it sufficiently to 
me of its merits.”” Says another: ‘ 
that my ent is a hundred per cent. better, and is gain- 
ing rapidly. His left lung was almost consoli but 
ig now except in one smal 


ts. 
. Dre. Starxey & Pauen, 1109 and 
1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa.—({Com.] 





MARSHALL’S PREPARED CUBEB CIGARETTES. 


Tue only genuine and reliable. ‘Take no 
Cheap Imitations.—[ Com.] 





Hokrsrorn’s Acid Phosphate makes a delicious drink 
with water and sugar only, and is superior to lime juice 
“ 1 for making “ lemonade” or alcoholic drinks. 





Wuat changed your gray hair to its natural color? 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer. Sold by 
Druggiets.—{Com.]} : 
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BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
ey Can be eaten by 2 without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 

YAL Baxine Powpeg Co., New York. 


WATER WORKS 


FOR CITIES AND TOWNS. 


The Holly System _—— directly into mains, requir- 
ing no reservoir. livers powerful fire-streams at 
every hydrant, obviating use of fire-engines. Ample 
reserve of machinery. Engines automatically regu- 
lated. Thoroughly efficient and economical. 


IN USE IN NEARLY 100 CITIES AND TOWNS. 


Address HOLLY MFG. CO., Lockport, N. Y.; 
Or, Park Bensamin & Bro., General Agents, 50 Astor 
House, N. Y. City; Jas. J. Cusutne, General Western 
Agent, 149 Lasalle Street, Chicago; Azz: Ames, M.D., 
12 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 








6s Besans BITTERS,*? THE BEST 


Stomach Bitters known—unequalled for 


druggists, 
t . FUNKE, Jr., 
Agent, 78 John St., N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 


SHADE ROLLERS. 


Campbell’s Self-Acting Window Shade Rollers are 
the leading style. Manufactured for the Trade at 
85 Centre Street, New York. 


COLORIFIC 
Colors: hair a beautiful brown or black, leaving 
it soft and glossy. Applied in five minutes. One 
preparation—no lead, sulphur, or sediment. 


SUMMER HOT AND SWEATY. 
CELLULOID COLLARS Jed aes warranted. Do 











Standing Collars, 25c., T' 40c., C 
B0e. per b pair. Sent anywhere in the United Stnaee ea 

pt of price. Ditman’s Celluloid Depot, 2 Barclay 
Street, corner Broadway, New York. 








EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorongh know of the : 
which govern rage eetiomat +g ert 
tion, and by a carefi 
of well - selected Mr. 


ored e@ 
may save us many hea’ ‘tors’ bill 
by the icious use of such articles of aren Ap 
constitution ‘may be gradually built up until strong 
— resist every tendency to 
of su maladies are floating around 
jor hey oo pate og is . weak point, pe 

any a 4 oureelv. 

many ~ eeping es well fortified 


” 
Oiea be blood & properly nourished frame," 


Sold only in soldered tins, 3 and Ib., labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
. Lonpon, Ene. 


S Mc6 
oo $( Roorre, 


SILK DEPARTMENT, 


IN ORDER TO DISPOSE OF THEIR 





SPRING & SUMMER IMPORTATIONS 


FANCY SILKS, 
LOUISINES, FOULARDS, &c., 


BEFORE THEIR ALTERATIONS COMMENCE, 
WILL OFFER THEIR ENTIRE COL- 
LECTION AT ABOUT , 


ONE-HALF THEIR PRESENT VALUE, 
GUION LINE. 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL, 
Leaving Pier No. 38, N. R., foot of King Street. 


NEVADA, Tuesday, June 8, 5:30 A.M. 
WISCONSIN, Tuesday, June 22, 5 P.M. 
ARIZONA Tuesday, June 29, 11 A.M. 
WYOMING, Tuesday, July. 6, 4:30 P.M. 


Cabin Passage (according to State-room), $60-$80, 
and $100; Intermediate, $40; Steerage at low rates. 
Offices, No. 29 Broadway. WILLIAMS & GUION. 





PORTABILITY, combined with great 
power in FIELD, MARINE,” TOURISTS’, OPERA, 
and general out door day and night double per- 
spective glasses; wil! show objects distinctly from 
two tosix miles. Spectacles of the greatest transpa- 
power to strengthen and improve the sight 

g results of frequent changes. Catalogues 





sent by inclosing stamp. g2mmMons, OCULISTS, OP- 


{ 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TICIAN, 687 Broadway, N. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year...........$4 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year...........+. ++ 4 00 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Harper's MaGazine..... 7 
Harper's WEEKLY....... One Year......00.- $10 00 
Harper's Bazak......... 






Harprr’s MaGazine. 70 
Harprr’s WEFKLY...... } one Year ...-.-++ 
Harper's MaGazine.....\ one year ........... 7 00 
Harper's Bazak......... } One Year......... 
Harprr’s WEEKLY......-) Qne Vear.........+« 7 00 
Harprn’s BazaR......... } One Year........ 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Feanxkiin Squarr, New York. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the Magazine, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. .« 

Volumes of the Weexty or Bazar, bound in cloth, 
each containing the Numbers for a year, will be fur- 
nished for $7 00 each, sent by mail, postage prepaid. 

There are 60 volumes of the Magazing, 23 volumes 
ofthe Wzxxty,and 12 volumes of the Bazaz now ready. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Hat- 
per’s Wexxk.y and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Wrexzy, Outside Page, $2 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $1 50 a line. In the Bazaz, $1 00 a line. 
In Youre Prorte, 7 cents a line, Cuts and Display 
charged the same rates for space occupied as solid 
matter. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 




















A If THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 
D. aWitTs ome Prop. known, Sold and 
DIGO B 988 N. Second St, Philadelphia. | by SPENCER O. M. 0O., 13 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 
Gold and Silver Chromo with 10c.. Lovely Rosebud Chromo Cards, or 20 all Floral Motto, 
2O postpaid. G.L REED & CO” Nascem NY, | 20 Witihame 0c, Naseav Cann Co., Nasean, N.Y. 
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DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH. 


















(From Rey. 
Dr. ea 3 
Brooklyn, > 
June rn 
“Gents: Ihave never Z 
before given a testimo- - 
nial, but am willing to en- 
courage the use of an honest 
remedy. I am so pleased with 
your Hair Brash that I deem it my 
duty to write you recommending it 
most cordially. My hair, about a year 
since, commenced falling out, and I was rap- 
idly becoming bald; but since using the Brush 
a thick growth of hair has made its appearance, quite 


equal to that which I had previous to its falling out. I 
have tried other remedies, but with no success. After this re- 
markable result I purchased one for my wife, who has been a great suf- 
ferer from headache, and she finds it a prompt and infallible remedy. 


“My Aunt writes me they are the greatest blessing to her, as in all cases they relieve her at once. My hair 
is growing rapidly, the bald place being quite covered. I do think you ought to make these things known, for the 
benefit of others, as I am convinced it is the best Hair Renewer yet put before the public. Yourstruly, J. Jewett.” 


<Q 


} 


A. Bridgman, D.D.” 


9 Goodwin St., Bradford, England, Dec. 19th, 1878. 





“Over 1,300,000 in use, an honest remedy, worthy of all praise.” — British Medical Index. 


Round Lake Camp-Meeting Grounds, Saratoga Co., N. Y., June 8th, 1890. 

“Your Brush is certainly a remarkable cure. I am highly pleased with it. Its effect is most wonderful, and you may be 
It is also a splendid Hair Brush, well worth the money, and will 
Rev. J. D. Roars, Superintendent.” 


sure I shall recommend it heartily among my friends. 


last me for years. 


(From Atien Pearce & Co., Wuorxsate Drvaaists.) . 
“The effect was really astounding, removing the pain after a few minutes. As far as real value, they are worth a Guinea each,” 











Over 7000 similar Testimonials can be seen at our office. 


A BEAUTIFUL BRUSH. 


LASTING FOR YEARS. 


PURE BRISTLES, 


NOT WIRES! 


Bristol, England, Feb., 1879. 


A REMAREABLE INVENTION, 


Which has won its way to Royal favor in England, been cordially endorsed by the Prince and Prin- 
ceas of Wales, and written upon by the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, is now brought to the notice 

On ‘of the American public. It cures by natural means, will always do good, never harm, and 
& is a remedy lasting for many years, It should be used daily in place of the ordinary Hair 
Brush. The Brush Handle is made of a new odorless composition resembling ebony ;'a 
combination of substances producing a permanent electric voltaic current which acts 


immediately upon the hair glands and follicles. This power can always be tested by 
a silver compass which accompanies each Brush. 


It is Warranted to 
Care Nervous Headache in 5 minutes! ! 
Gare Bilious Headache in 6 minutes’! 
tively remove 7% 
vent i ness! ! 
Cure all diseases of the Scalp!! 
Promptly arrests premature Grayness! ! 
aoe 6s hes eee ee a oe 


Money returned if not as represented !! 





| 




















IT NEVER FAILS to PRODUCE 
A_RAPID GROWTH of HAIR 





ON BALD HEADS, WHERE THE 


GLANDS and FOLLICLES ARE NOT 
TOTALLY DESTROYED. 


Proprietors: The Pall Mall Electric Association 
of London. New York Branch: 842 Broadway. 
London, Jan. 4th, 1879. 


oO, “The Hon. Mrs. Locke deems it a pleas- 
2 ure and duty to state that they have 
ley never failed in her case,and many 
. other cures have come under 
ey her observation. She also 
finds them most bene- 

ficial for the hair, 


it being greatly 
improved by 


a 
\ 





















Movin die Py, ENE, Postpaid, on receipt of S| 
MONEY RETURNED IF NOT AS REPRESENTED. 


(#” Remittances should be made payable to GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. Agents wanted in every town. 
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NEARLY the whole front is a wheel with perches. The 

- bird hopping from perch to h gives Rotion to the 
wheel, jo exercise to the bird, amusement and delight 
to the beholder. Thie is a genuine useful and beautt- 
fulnovelty. Sold by le everywhere. Send for circular. 


JOHN C. JEWETT & SONS, Buffalo, N. Y. 
AGENTS WANTED 


bs ‘‘Southern Palestine and Jerusalem.” 
y Wittiam M. Tuomson, D.D., 45 years a missionary 
in Syria and Palestine. 140 Illustrations and Maps. 


This work embodies all the important results of re- 
cent explorations.—Christian at Work. 
_ No work of its kind is comparable to Dr. Thomson's 
volume.—Commercial Advertiser. 
; A complete panorama of the sacred region as it is 
lo unteed fa the manningione of eh aoe 
: TO eat 
= manufacture of t! Episco- 





Apply to or address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 


400 PER CENT. PROFIT. 
soe PR ren 1% reroge ike t a 
anTEp all over the U. 8. to sell cent 
{RAYON PORTRAITS, on tinted stake paper 
ERo10 Size (22x28), of the Republican Nominees, 
wi GARFIELD AND ARTHUR. 
only Ste. “Taka olty and Country; both for 


ng iggest profits ever made b 
ts. Bample, with terme, on! i hdd 


by all MAN, & 00. 8 Reade &t., N.Y. a Wholesale 








MANUFACTURED BY THE 


) ESTERBROOK 
PENS Steel Pen Co., 


Standard and Superior. 
STEEL 


* 26 John Street, New York.. 





Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR Isso. 
By W. Pemproxe FertripGe. 


IN 8 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 





Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
~ and Holland. 
Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 
Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 
Ga Either of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars. 


HARPER’S PHRASE - BOOK: French 
Without a Master, German Without a 
Master, Italian Without a Master. By 
W. Pemproxe Ferripver. Complete in one 
volume. - Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ye SPARE HOURS can be profitably cmploved in 
soliciting subscriptions to the Penn Monthly, one of 
the oldest and ablest literary magazines an hed in 
the U. 8 Agents wanted everywhere—Commissions 
liberal. Address EDWARD STERN & CO., 
Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 














' A Month and Expenses 
A E seili to DEALERS 
SAMPLES FREE. C 
Send ae. STAMP to VOl : 
insure answer. 8. FOSTER & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 





ANTED AGENTS for the Complete and Au- 
W thentic Life of GENERAL GARFIELD, by Col. 


rst-class in every particular. Address |- 


R. H. Conwatt. Fi 
B. B. RUSSELL & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 
nations should feel grateful.”—See ‘‘ Medical 
Press,” ‘‘ Lancet,” “ British Medical Journal,” &. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
peta 9 Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


Label 
“Consumption in England increased tenfold in 
ten years.” 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the Enitea States 
phy pen only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 

ne, London, England. 


Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., J. MILHAU’S SON, and W. H. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


CONSTITUTION WATER. 


40 DROPS OF 
Constitution Water, 
THREE TIMES A DAY, 

CURES BRIGHT’S DISEASE, INFLAMMATION OF 
THE KIDNEYS, STONE IN THE BLADDER, CA- 
TARRH OF THE BLADDER, DIABET GRAVEL, 
BRICK-DUST DEPOSIT,CHILDHOOD W KNESS. 
For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


AGENTS WANTED 


For H. M. STANLEY'S fascinating narrative of his 
explorations Throagh the Dark Continent, 
and down the River Congo from its source to its mouth. 
Profusely illustrated from Sketches and Photographs, 
showing the scenery and people along his route. An- 
other new edition is now ready. Apply to or address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 














Ac WANTED for the Best and Fastest- 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
83 per cent. National Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Acts AGENT can make $15 per day. No Capital 
‘A but best references required. Address with creden- 
tials, MANAGER, P. 0. Box 610, New York City. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


THE CONGREGATIONALISM OF THE LAST 
THREE HUNDRED YEARS, as Seen in its Liter- 
ature: with Special Reference to certain Recondite, 
Neglected, or Disputed Passages. With a Biblio- 
yraphical Appendix. By Henry Martyn Dexren. 
ge Svo, 1082 pages, Cloth, $6 00. 

I. 
THE QUEEN. A Biographical Sketch of Queen 
Victoria. By Mrs. Ouieuant. With 44 Illustrations. 
4to, Paper, 25 cents. 

Hil. 


A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. A His- 
tory of Classical Greek Literature. By the Rev. 
J. P. Manarry, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin, Au- 
thor of ‘Social Life in Greece.” 2 vols., 12mo, 
Cloth, $4 00. 

IV. 

DR. BUSHNELL'’S LIFE. Life and Letters of Horace 
Bushnell. With Two Portraits. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 
3 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Mortry. The following volumes are now ready : 
ALEXANDER POPE. By Lesuie Srerusn. 

COWPER. By Gotpwin Smitu. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Lesise Sreruxn, 
EDWARD GIBBON. By J.C. Monison. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H. Hurron. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. 
GOLDSMITH. By WiitiaM Braox. 
HUME. By Professor Hux.xy. 
DANIEL DEFOE. ‘By Witttam Minto. 
ROBERT BURNS. By Principal Suarrp. 
SPENSER. By Dean Cuvurcu. 
THACKERAY. By Anruony Tro.tore. 
BURKE. By Joun Mortey. 
MILTON. By Mark Partison. 
SOUTHEY. By Epwarpv Dowpen. 
BUNYAN. By James Antuony Frovupe. 
CHAUCER. By Apo-paus Wi.tiam Warp. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents a volume. 


HAWTHORNE. By Henry James, Jr. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
vi. 

BUSINESS LIFE IN ANCIENT ROME. By C.G. 

HERBERMANN, 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 
VIL. 

GIBBON'S ROMAN EMPIRE. The History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Eowaxrp 
Gispon. _ With Notes, by Dean Miuwan, M. Goizor, 
and Dr. Wittiam Smuiru. From New Electrotype 
Plates, 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels aud 
Uncut Edges, in a box, $12 00. (Uniform with the 
New and Popular Library Editions of Hume, Ma- 
canlay, Motley, and Hildreth which have been re- 
cently published.) vin 


PHYSICAL HISTORY OF THE EARTH. Chap- 
ters from the Physical History of the Earth. By Ar- 
tuvur Nroots, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


1X. 

THE STUDENT'S HUME. New Edition. A His- 
tory of England, from the Earliest Times to the 
Revolution in 1688. Based on the History of Davi» 
Home. Incorporating the Corrections and Re- 
searches of Recent Historians. Continned to the 
Treaty of Berlfi in 1878. New Edition, Revised 
and Corrected by J. 8. Brewer, M.A., late Professor 
of Modern History and Evglish Literature, King’s 
College, London. With an Appendix by an Amer- 
ican Editor. Illustrated by Maps aud Engravings 
on Wood. Large 12mo, 844 pp., Cloth, $150. Uni- 
form with the Student’s Series, 


xX. 

OR. MUHLENBERG'S LIFE. Life and Work of 
Dr. Muhlenberg. By Anne Avres. With Two Por- 
traits on Steel. Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 

XI. 

A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. A Sketch of the 
Life, Character, and Methods of Work of Henry P 
Haven, of the International Lesson Committee. By 
H. Cray Troumputt, Editor of the “Sunday-Schoo! 
Times.” With a Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





The Duke’s Children. By Antuony Tro.iope. 20 cts. 
Poet and Peer. By Hamus.ton Aip&. 15 cents. 

The Pennant Family. By Anne Beate. 15 cents. 
Mrs. Austin. By Manoaner Vr.ey. 2 cents. 

Mary Anerley. By R. D. Biackwons, 15 cents. 
Reata: What’s in a Name. By E. D.Gerarp. 15 cts. 
Clara Vaughan. By R. D. Biacnmons. 15 cents. 


The Virginia Bohemians. By Joun Esten Cooxe 
75 ceuts. a. 


Fellow-Townsmen. By Tuomas Harpy. 20 cents. 


From Generation to Generation. By Lady Avausra 
Nog.. 15 cents. 


Prince Hugo. ; By Magia M. Grant. 15 cents. 

A Foreign Marriage ; or, Buying a.Title. 75 cents. 
For Her Dear Sake. By Many Crom. Hay. 15 cents. 
Daireen. By Franx Fuanxrort Moore. 15 cents 
Two Women. By Grorotana M. Cratx. 15 cents. : 
A Wayward Woman. By Anruve Gerrits. 15 cts, 


The Return of the Princess. By Jaceours Vincent, 
Translated by Laura E. Kenvaut., 10 cents. ‘ 


Tom Singleton: Dragoon and Dramatist. By W. W. 
Fo.uerr Synex. 15 cents. 


G2” Harrer & Brorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





a7~ Harrer’s Catarocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps, } 








HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 
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HANCOC 


_NOMINATED. 





H. WATTERSON. HAS GOT RID OF THE OLD MAN OF THE SEA. 
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FOOD 


Best Substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
VICTOR E. MAUGER & PETRIE, N.Y. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the PROPER NOUR- 
ISHMENT of INFANTS SENT FREE on Application. 
American Foop ron AMERIOAN INFANTS. 

American mothers often ask why is the Victor Bany 
Foop so much cheaper than the imported article? 
Answer: Because foreigners get their ingredients here 
—the food market of the world—and large profits and 
U. S. import duties have to be added. The Victor Bany 
Foon, on the contrary, is prepared from the recipe of 
an eminent New York physician, and put up by a well- 
known and responsible American house with ample 
facilities and latest improved machinery. This Amer- 


ican Vioror Foon is guaranteed to keep any length of 
time, which the damp but expensive foreign article will 
not, and, although the cheapest, the Vioror Bany Foop 
is certainly the best ever oifered.—New York Times. 





Parkers Patent Pocket Scale. 


Real Pocket Scale 


In the Market. 


MADE OF METAL, 
Heavily Nickel - Plated, 


COMPACT, 
STRONG, DURABLE. 


Can be carried in the 
Vest Pocket. 

Each one warranted ab- 
solutely accurate. 

Weighs up to 8 Ibs. 


Price 25 cts. 


Sample by mail on receipt 
of price. 

A liberal discount to the 
trade. 

Parker’s Post - Office 
Seale weighs to 8 ozs. 

Parker’s Household 
Secale weighs to 15 Ibs. 

L. H. ROBINSON, 

Post-Office Box **G,*?? Yonkers, N. Y. 








POCKET SCALES 









PARKER 








FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
6” Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 














BARNUM'S MUSEUM CO, 


Capital Stock, $3,000,000. 


SHARES, $100 EACH, 


This company has been organized for the purpose 
of erecting a permanent Exhibition Building and Pal- 
ace of Amusements on the present site of Madison 
Square Garden, which entire property, bounded by 
Madison and 4th Avenues, and 26th and 27th Sts, in 
the City. of New York, has been purctiased by this 
company, of which Mr. P. T. BARNUM is the Pres- 
ident and General Manager. : 

Subscriptions are invited at par, by the .under-men- 
tioned company, for the unsold portion, viz. , $1,750,000 
of the capital stock of the Museum Company, until 
July 15, prox., at noon, and will be received in even 
hundreds in any amount. At that date the public 
subscription will be closed. The right is reserved to 
advance the price after that date without notice. 

1f the subscriptions received to that date shall ex- 


Ceed $1,750,000, the stock subséribed for will be allote #* 


ted to the subscribers pro rata. 

No subscription is to be binding or become payable 
until the entire amount is subscribed. 

Prospectus and further information will be fur- 
nished on application to ‘ 


The New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


$1 AND 88 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
Financial Agent for Barnum’s Museum Company, 


J OHN 
& 
‘ASBESTOS 

LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFING, BOILER COVERINGS, 
Steam Packing, Sheathings, Fire-Proof 
Coatings, Cements. Sxnp ror Samp.es, ILius- 


TRATED PAMPHLET, AND Priog-List. 
H..W. JOHNS MFG. CO., 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


Fine Shirts to Order, 
Men’s Outfitter. 


THE BEST STYLES at LOWEST PRICES. 


UNION ADAMS, 
No. 1127 Broadway, N.Y. 











[Juty 10, 1880. 
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SPECIAL GRADES. OF 


Waltham Watehe 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


These special watches are made only for us by 
the American Watcu Co., at Waltham Each 
movement is engraved with our name and ad- 
dress, and is fully guaranteed both by the Watch 
Co. and ourselves. They are of the usual sizes 
for Ladies and Gentlemen, in both»Gold and 





the movements are of nickel, and they are, with. 
out exception, the best in the market. 
Price-Lists, with full description, by mail, free. 
These Watches can only be obtained direct from 
us. 
make no discounts. 


HOWARD & CO., 


No. 264 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


On receipt of the regular price, we will deliver any of these 
Watches, in perfect running order, in any City, Town, or Village in 
the Union, no matter how remote, without extra expense ; or, if 
desired, will send by express, with bill to collect on delivery, with 
privilege of examination before paying. HOWARD & CO. 


$50,000 TO CUSTOMERS. 
AJAX 
READY-MIXED PAINT 


’ For Inland, Marine use, and Export. Will resist sud- 
den changes of Temperature and Climate. Useful for 
Skilled or Unskilled Hands. In order to give this 
excellent article a wider introduction, we offer 100,000 
gallons, but no more, at 25 = cent. discount from 
regular prices. Color Cards,6 cents. Agents wanted. 
Cirarces H. Howeut & Co., Manufacturers of Prints, 
Colors, Oils, Varniehes, 212 to 216 Race Street, 

. Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


=~ NRRANT SS 
A SELTZER ApEeRiIENT 
Keep the Blood Cool and the Brain Clear 


BY THE USE OF 


TARRANT'S SELTZER APERTENT. 
_ THE BOOK FOR THE TIMES! 






















CHARLES NORDHOFF. 


12mo, Half Leather, 75 cents. 





This book of Mr. Nordhoff might be learned by 
heart. * * * It is a complete systetn of political science, 
economical and other, as applied to our American 
system.—N. Y. Herald. 

Mr. Nordhoff has done a manly and beneficent work 
in the preparation of this book, which wise men of 
all parties will be glad to see their young people study- 
ing closely and understandingly.—N. Y. Tribune. 

It would be difficult to find, indeed, a safer guide 
for a young man getting ready to “cast his first bal- 
lot.”—Nation, N. Y. 

Short and very clear. * * * A treatise of political 
ethics and of political economy, and an excellent one. 
—N. Y. World. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


SB Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





Cole eat gman 
over | FROM STEEL PLATES 





Find them at the Stationers, or 
order by mail. Price $4. 


140 








VARIETIES. | 21 Exchange Place, Boston. 








THE MACKINNON PEN OR FLUID PENCIL. 


= NEACKINNON PEN CO., 
200 Broadway, near Fulton St.,N. Y. 





THE PREMIER. 


All Improvements, 
ToP SNAP, LAMINATED Twist 
BARRELS, REBOUNDING LOCK, 
BLOocK STRIKER, PisTtOL GRIP, 
PATENT FORE-END CENTRE 
HAMMER, (direct 9 
and CHOKE BORED. 

75 Yards Range. 









‘we now have the lergest 

order to reduce our stock during the 
mier Gun at the closest wholesale 
further = will be made, an 
a rare opportunity to the fine: 
sold at from $15 to $18 inan 
will satisfy a sportsman ; it isin every wa: 
and hi in its fi 








$10. The Finest Single Breech-Loader in the World. $10. 














ing. joke 
bored in. the best and 
most scientific 
manner. 


7 The | bode is FINE LAMINATED — ue 
hand checkered, frames cither nickled or casehardened hardened 





®M ATTESTED TARGET goes with each gun. 1 , 
. Use paper or brass shells centre fire. 
extras, and we warrantit up tothe standard of a C. 
when cash comes 


in: 


2 bore, 3 and 32 inch 
Remember, that the Premier, untike all other 
‘ok or Parker double 








and blued. E' 
barrel, it from 6 
ingle 


gun. 


Every gun warranted 
in Firearms, 16 & 17 Dock 8q., Boston, Mass., U.8.A. 





Silver Cases. All are Stem-winders. Most of 


We have no agents, do not sell to dealers, and 


Pris for Youn, Americas, 


T: HE : 
Admiration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.S8.A.Allen's 


WORLD'S 


Har Restorer 


IS PERFECTION! 
Ro its wonderful life-giving prop- 
erties to faded or falling hair, and 
QUICKLY CHANGING GRAY OR 
WHITE HAIR to its natural youthful 
COLOR and BEAUTY. 


IT IS NOT A DYE. 


It requires only a few applications to restore gray 
hair to its youthful color and lustrous beauty, and 
induce luxuriant growth, and its occasional use is 
all that is needed to preserve it in its highest perfec. 
tion and beauty. DANDRUFF is quickly and per- 
manently removed. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the THRET.H, hard- 


ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and. 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO- 
DONT. | It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 


THE SEASHORE COTTAGE 


At Atlanticvilje, near Lopg Bratich; will 
~ June 2ist. It is for Working’Girls ang Teachers. 

charge for two-weeks ig Nine Doliars, including 
the fare both ways; or, for one week, Five Dollars. 
Application to be made at the 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
: No. 7 East 15th Street, N. Y. 


14-Stop ORGANS, 


Stool, book, & music, boxed and shipped, only $85 00. 
New Pianos $210.to $1,600. Before you buy an in- 
strument be sure to see 7 Midsummer offer Ilus- 
trated, free. Address Dan. F. Beatty, Washington,N.J. 














goin 


. Fair and Soft as velvet. Endorsed 
. by a ge All the benefits of 
SULPHUR BATHS 
arederived from Slee etm 
BEFORE RAFTER Sulphur Soap. Ther counter: 
1 


eare - 
Seita ! See that **O. N. CRIT- 
} USING = :- FENTON 
























FILE will totally eradicate 

Corns. Of all ag 2 
and Shoe Dealers at 35c., or sent for 40c. in 
s, Address as above. 


Pike’s Toothache Dre 





gists 
stam 


Cure in One Minute. 


Harper's New and Enlarged Catalogue 
WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 


AND A 
VISITORS’ GUIDE TO THEIR ESTABLISHMENT, 
Sent by maii on receipt of Ninz Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


PREVENT eae = 
handsomest, as as the safes 
CarriageStepmade. Forged from best 
iron, and formed with a sunken panel, 
in which is secured a plating of richly 
moulded rubber... Durability, war- 
ranted. Send for illustrated circular. 
Rubber Step M’f’g Co., Bostan, Mass. 


R. HURD’S NEURALGIA PLASTER 


mailed on the of 25 cents. Address zs 
* Dr. HURD, 82 ford Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CONGRESS WATER. wants o we 


known specific for Consti ation, Jadigueticn and all 
er, 



















disorders of the stomach, liv neys, bladder, &e. 
Other coar mineral waters, d —— an a 
bat vel “Fritants induce them by their ef- 
fect on r mucous membrane. Ail weiner wr ineie 
that are dangerous may 

acrid-acid like after-taste, Sold in bottles only by lead- 





GENGHESS & EMPIRE SPEING CO., Seratogs, N.Y. 





